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The Scholastic 
Awards for 1929-30 


The sixth annual contest for creative 
work in literature and the visual arts 
by high school students 


$4,500 in national cash prizes and 
local prizes in many cities 


CLASSIFICATIONS 
Literature 
Witter Bynner 


Poetry—The Scholastic 


Poetry Prize for the best poem or “; < 
en 


oems. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. 
onorable mentions: $10 each. 

Essay—For the best Familiar Essay. limi- 
ted to 1500 words. Prizes: $100,$50, and 
$25. Ten honorable mentions: $10 each. 

Short Story—Maximum length of 3,000 
words. Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Ten 


honorable mentions: $10 each. 


Visual Arts 

Pictorial Arts—Paintings and drawings. 
Prizes: $100, $50, and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 

Graphic Arts—Linoleum, woodcuts, or 
any other type of graphic reproduction. 
Prizes: $100, $50 and $25. Also ten honorable 
mentions: $10 each. 

Decorative Design—(1) Painted or drawn 
designs for textiles. Prizes: $50, $25, and $15. 
Five honorable mentions: $5 each. (?) Design 
applied to a textile by any method. Prizes: 
$50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 

Sculpture—In clay or plasticine. Prizes: 
$50, $25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 

Pottery—Kiln-fired objects. Prizes: $50, 
$25, and $15. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 

Metal Crafts—(1) Jewelry Prizes: $25, $15 
and $10. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 
(2) Metal work other than jewelry. Prizes: 
$25, $15, and $10. Five honorable mentions: 
$5 each. 

Carnegie Museum Prize—For a drawing of 
any object which is or might be found in a 
museum, together with its application to 
(a) decoration for a fabric (b) a piece of pottery 
(c) a piece of jewelry. Prizes: $50, $25, and 
$15. Five honorable mentions: $5 each. 


Special Prizes 
George Bellows Memorial Prize for Creative 


rt. 

Charles M. Higgins Award for Drawings in 
Ink. 

American Crayon Company Award for Cray- 
on, Water Color, and Tempera Work. 

Esterbrook Pen Company Award for Pen 
Drawing and Lettering. 

Eldorado Master Drawing Pencil Award 
given by Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
of Jersey City. 

Eligibilty 

All students in junior and senior high 

schools, whether they be in public, private, or 


parochial. 
Booklet 


A booklet containing complete description 
and details of the Scholastic Awards and the 
special prizes is now ready. Write to the 
Scholastic Awards Editor. 


THE SCHU! ASTIC AWARDS 
Wabash Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IN -THIS - AND - FUTURE - ISSUES 





To SCHOLASTIC takes pleasure in 
announcing that it has been selected 
by the National Conference on Student 
Participation in School Government as its 
official organ. This body was formed in 
affiliation with the National Education 
Association at the last annual meeting of 
the Association. The purposes of the 
Conference are to stimulate student self- 

overnment activities in all American 
Eek schools. On page 27 of this issue 
appears a column of news notes about the 

onference. The Scholastic invites reports 
from teachers and students regarding 
student government work and will act as a 
clearing house for new and original methods 
in this field. Attention is also directed to 
Miss Sophie Pollack’s account of “‘A Visit 
to the George Junior Republic” on page 8. 
This famous self-governing school presents 
many features of value to all persons inter- 
ested in the development of i the highest 
type of school citizenship. 


Oo 
iS dagenye ty an unfortunate oversight, 


we failed to give credit for the illus- 
tration on page 6 of the November 2 issue, 
showing a drawing of a stage setting for 
the Charles Lamb play, “Phe Night of 
‘Mr. H.’”’ by Harold Brighouse. This 
illustration was taken from More One- Act 
Plays by Modern Authors, edited by Helen 


Louise Cohen, Head of the Department of 
English in the Washington Irving High 
School, New York City, and copyright, 


1927, by Harcourt Brace and Company, 
Inc. It is from a design made for Miss 
Cohen’s book by a member of the art 
class of the Washington Irving High School. 


1G 
M8; J. FRED LISSFELT, author of 


the stimulating article on Salzburg, 
is Music Critic of the Pittsburgh Sun- 
Telegraph, and a musician, teacher and 
writer of wide experience. Mr. Lissfélt 
spends his summer vacations in Europe, 
visiting Salzburg and other great centers 
of musical and dramatic culture. 


| Sire high school athletes will need to be - 


told who Myles Lane is. The former 
Dartmouth star’s article on “If You Want 
to Play Hockey—” is the clearest exposi- 
tion we have ever seen of this great winter 
ame. It is another specimen of the splen- 
id program of athletic material assem- 
bled for Scholastic reaters by our Sports 
Editor, Bob Harron of the New York 
Evening Post. 


TUDENTS of Civics who are followin 

with interest the record of the Federa 
Government at Washington, will be glad to 
know that The Scholastic will publish in 
the December 14 issue another valuable 
debate outline on “‘American Adherence to 
the World Court on the Root Plan,” 
ppeaves by Dr. Benjamin H. Williams, 
ormer Associate Editor of The Scholastic, 
and author of Economic Foreign Policy of 
the United States (McGraw-Hill). he 
World Court will be one of the most im- 
portant issues before Congress soon after 
the opening of the regular session next 
week. 
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2 
Ghicagé Dedicates Its 
Palatial Opera House 


scended and the opening notes of Verdi's Aida 

surged from the orchestral pit. The Chicago Civic 
Opera Company was opening its new home, a forty-two 
story skyscraper—white stone, marble, gold leaf, and bronze 
—trising above the black waters of the Chicago River at the 
point where Madison Street intersects Wacker Drive. 
Twenty million dollars it cost, for it is probably the finest 
opera house in the world. From its colonnaded stone en- 
trance, nearly a block long, where automobile patrons may 
leave and reenter their cars under complete protection from 
the weather, to the corner seat in the topmost balcony, it is 
designed to make opera-going a most satisfying experience. 

Silk hats gleamed, jewels flashed, ermine and sable and 
velvet, many-hued, were resplendent as the wealthiest of the 
first-night audience of 3,740 people entered the bronze doors 
of the foyer with its fluted columns, marble steps ascending 
to the boxes in the Golden Crescent, domed rectangular 
ceilings, and great bronze chandelier. Beneath the high-flung 
ceilings of the auditorium, they admired the oak-paneled 
walls, rose-velvet boxes, rose-brocade seats, amber lights, 
gold and ivory proscenium arch, and steel curtain—an ex- 
pansive painting representing a pageant of characters from 
thirty operas. 

It made no difference where they sat. Every patron had 
room for his knees; every patron could see and hear what 
went on upon the stage, not only a part of the stage, but the 
whole stage. To assure acoustics as perfect as possible, 
elaborate tests had been conducted with orchestral instru- 
ments and voice, and it was found that an instrumental 
pianissimo or a conversation in an ordinary tone of voice 
could be satisfactorily heard over the 185 feet which separate 
the last seat in the upper balcony from the stage. 

Though somewhat smaller than several in Europe, the 
stage is the largest in the United States, 75 feet deep and 120 
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A view taken from one side of the auditorium, indicating the excellent view obtained 
from every seat. At the front of the stage is seen the great steel curtain with a sym- 
bolic painting, representing characters from various operas. 
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The beautiful exterior of the new Chicago Civic Opera House, 

designed by Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. Though the 

main entrance is on the street side toward the “Loop”, the build- 

ing as a whole fronts on the Chicago River. (Photo by Chicago 
Architectural Photographing Co.) 


feet wide. From floor to the latticed beams above, its height 
is 145 feet, about that of a fourteen-story building. Storage 
racks, thirty-five feet below the stage, hold the 2,000 curtains 
all of which will be required in the course of an 

"s ordinary season. The working stage 
has twenty sections, which may be 
lifted, lowered and tilted. Three 
great cycloramic frames, at the sides 
and back of the stage, give oppor- 
tunity for sky and background effects. 

Since its colorful history. began in 
1889, grand opera in Chicago has 
never been self-supporting. For years 
Harold F. McCormick, manufacturer 
of agricultural machinery, paid the 
bills; in 1922 Samuel Insull, public 
“utilities capitalist, became interested. 
He has a reputation for making his 
interests pay. 

“Merely to build a beautiful house 
and give it the best equipment possi- 
ble was not the fundamental idea of 
this undertaking,” said Mr. Insull. 
“That idea was, and still is, to give 
opera an abiding place in Chicago, 
and, through the Chicago Music 
Foundation, to train and educate men 
and women for the production of 
opera and thereby make Chicago a 
music centre worthy of its place in 
the world’s affairs.” 
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Sea View 


By MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


the open window of the double bedroom. 

Fluffy clots of dust floated away on the air 
like grey snowflakes: one of them, the largest, was sud- 
denly caught by some fragment of breeze and whirled 
surprisingly upwards, higher and higher and out of 
sight. It was Saturday afternoon. She had just fin- 
ished preparing the double room for the lodgers who 
were coming on Monday for a month. They would fill 
the house—the double room, the little bedroom at the 
back, and the sitting-room downstairs. Miss Wither- 
spoon looked forward to their arrival with mixed feel- 
ings—pleasure at the prospect of the three guineas a 
week and whatever she might make out of the catering, 
and a vague discomfort at the thought that for a month 
she would cease to be mistress in her own house. They 
would loll on her chairs, turn back the tablecloth and put 
inkpots on the table, and sometimes even move the fur- 
niture and ornaments for all the world as if the place be- 
longed to them. Secretly and resignedly Miss Wither- 
spoon always resented the arrival of even the best of 
lodgers. 

Sea View was a corner house. Its narrow front looked 
on a street that ran back, past shops and the Wesleyan 
Chapel, to the station; but. the side of the house, divided 
from the asphalt pavement by a little strip of garden, 
gave on a road that ran parallel with the sea and was 
screened from it by the houses opposite. It was onto this 
road that Miss Witherspoon looked now as she lingered 
at the bedroom window, the duster still in her hand. 
Then, pushing up the sash a little higher; she leaned out. 
The window, as she pushed it up, had given a shrill, 
aggressive neigh and attracted the attention of a middle- 
aged gentleman in white tennis-shoes who was. walking 
past on the opposite side of the road—obviously a sum- 
mer visitor. He glanced. up, stared for a moment, and 
went on his way, fumbling in his mind for the description 
—the obvious description—of the 


M “ WITHERSPOON shook a duster from 


had solved a problem—“Punch and Judy Show, by 
Gad!” 

“Gentlemen alone are much the least trouble,” Miss 
Witherspoon was reflecting as she gazed abstractedly 
after him. Then she glanced obliquely across to a gap 
in the row of houses opposite through which a narrow 
vertical slice of sea and seashore was visible, barely 
enough to justify the name of the house. That glimpse 
of the sea never failed to thrill her. Looking at it she 
inhaled the breath of freedom, the sense of an escape 
from her restricted life into a world larger and more 
serene. To-day the sea was ashen grey. Thin lines of 
white glided towards the shore and, farther out, white 
plumes danced upon the greyness—white horses, Miss 
Witherspoon called them. If only it was fine during 
the month they were here. The weather made all the 
differei:ce when you had lodgers. Neither sea nor sky 
was very promising now, and she lowered her eyes to the 
little strip of white-railed garden immediately under the 
window. The garden was at its best: roses, flame-col- 
oured snapdragons, and a great hedge of blue Canter- 
bury bells. The cherry-tree by the gate was over long 
ago, of course: little pallid, indigestible cherries showed 
among the leaves. Togo, no longer at his best nowadays, 
sat on the little gravel path with his front paws tucked 
under him. His black fur was ruffled and brown at the 
edges like an old sealskin. Not exactly a credit to the 
house, poor dear! Miss Witherspoon could see his 
whiskers radiating straight and white on each side of his 
black head. It was to be hoped the new lodgers didn’t 
mind cats. A sudden guffaw of laughter—young men’s 
laughter—came. from. the corner of the house where the 
road turned down towards the stations There was al- 
ways a group of young men standing there on Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. Miss Witherspoon could ‘see 
them from where she stood, on the foot-path just beyond 
her privet hedge. They were chatting together as usual 
—what in the world did they 
find to talk about so much?— 





impression he had just received: 





the shrill, mocking neigh, the 
square of open window, and the 
strange creature that had popped 
out of it. For Miss Witherspoon 
was strange, very strange to 
look upon with her long face 
halved by the solemn trunk-like 
nose and crowned by a rakish 
wigwam of hair which looked as 
if it had been elaborately dressed 
years ago for some dinner-party 
and never taken down again. 
Yes, strange beyond measure! At 
the turning of the road the mid- 
dle-aged gentleman threw up his 
head with the gesture of one who 


in her home. 


ing story. 





Young Men 
were her natural enemies, thought Miss 
Witherspoon before the war. They stood 
outside her privet-hedge at the street cor- 
ner, laughing and talking loudly; they 
pulled the cherries from her trees. Early 
in the war the army billeted six soldiers 
Their hobnailed boots clat- 
tered over her linoleum, and they called 
her “Ma.” But Miss Witherspoon soon 
lost her fear of young men. 
happened is movingly told in this charm- 


“Sea View” is reprinted from Martin 
Armstrong's “Sir Pompey and Madame 
Juno” with permission of the authorized 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


and the one who had _ laughed 
pivoted round on his heels, his 
hands in his trouser-pockets, as 
if driven round by the force of 
his laugh. Miss Witherspoon 
pulled down the window and, 
mechanically picking up a feath- 
er which lay, moulted from the 
eiderdown, on the varnished 
boards that edged the carpet, she 
went out of the room and down- 
stairs to the kitchen, thinking 
wistfully of the young men. How 
remote they were from her again 
nowadays; far out of her reach; 
away in another world, although 
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they stood every Saturday and Sunday two yards from 
the corner of Sea View. It was funny how things 
changed your outlook. The War, for instance! Before 
the War she had regarded young men as her natural 
enemies. She was afraid of them and she hated them. 
The thought of them standing there on Saturdays and 
Sundays just outside her windows made her nervous, so 
that on these days she stayed indoors as much as pos- 
sible. And surely they were different in those days—so 
rough and noisy and rude. She was always having 
trouble with them. If it wasn’t one thing it was another. 
Either she would catch one grabbing, as he went past, at 
her cherry-tree and tearing off a cherry or two and a 
great bunch of leaves, or she would be annoyed by an- 
other looking over the fence and making atrocious noises 
at Togo in the garden. “Leave the cat alone!” she would 
shout from the window, and the young man would slouch 
off with a final supreme caterwaul which, she felt, was 
intended not for Togo but for her. Once, happening to 
pass Piper, the police sergeant, near the church, she had 
stopped and asked if the young men couldn’t be pre- 
vented from congregating just outside her house; but he 
had been disinclined to do anything, “unless, of course,” 
he said, “you can give some actual case—bad language, 
or obstruction of the public way, or damage to property.” 
Unfortunately, on that occasion, Miss Witherspoon could 
make no specific complaint. They were just a nuisance, 
she said. 

“Why, they’re all right,” Piper had answered benig- 
nantly: “not bad young fellows, most of them, Miss 
Witherspoon.” 

Miss Witherspoon smiled to herself now as she re- 
called it. What a fuss she used to make about 
things in those days. And yet Piper was quite right: 
she was sure of it now. They couldn’t really have been 
very different from the young men of nowadays. What 
a state she used to get in over those cherries. Once, 
when she had caught them stealing them on two succes- 
sive days, she had determined to deal with the thing her- 
self, and on the following Saturday she had marched 
boldly up to the group at the street corner. 

“Which of you was it,” she said, “that took my cher- 
ries?” 

They all stopped talking and stared at her, half em- 
barrassed and half amused. 

“There’s no good denying it,” she said. 
on Wednesday and on Thursday too.” 

Then a clumsy-looking youth grinned. “Now Tommy, 
own up!” he said. “There’s no good trying to look inno- 
cent.” 

Miss Witherspoon followed his glance. “Which is 

. which is Thomas?” she asked in a voice that 
shook a little. 

“Thomas” delighted them. “Now, Thomas! Step 
up, Thomas!” The whole party clamoured for Thomas. 
Miss Witherspoon thought she detected him—a fat boy 
with blue eyes. 

“You!” she said, taking a step forward. 

“No, not ’im!” “The next!” “No, the next!” “To 
the left!” “The one behind im!” Every one was ready 
with directions. 

Miss Witherspoon glanced helplessly from one to the 
other. She was trembling. Her small spark of cour- 
age was out. “Very well,” she threatened in a final at- 
tempt at dignity. “I shall complain to the police.” 


’ 
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And for weeks after that she would hear them on Sat- 
urdays and Sundays outside her window: 

“Lend us your bike to-morrow, Joe?” “I can’t.” 
“Very well, I shall complain to the police.” 

“Give us a light, Bob.” “Haven’t got one.” 
well, I shall complain to the police.” 

It became a nightmare. Even now Miss Witherspoon 
shrank into herself at the thought of it. Yes, she had 
found life difficult in those days, she reflected ; like a cat 
living among a lot of dogs. 

Then the War came; and with the coming of the War 
the young men gradually thinned away and soon there 
were none on Saturdays and Sundays standing at the 
corner of Sea View. It almost seemed as if Providence 
had stepped in where the police sergeant had refused to 
interfere. Miss Witherspoon was aware of a relief, a 
sense of freedom. Now she could go in and out of her 
house at any time, free from hostile and sarcastic obser- 
vation. 

And Miss Witherspoon went out and in now much 
more often than formerly. Life about her was trans- 
formed. Every one had become busy and very serious. 
There were meetings of all kinds to be attended—band- 
age-rolling parties, Red Cross classes, special services at 
the church, and soon all the business of ration tickets. 
Life for Miss Witherspoon became very much alive. It 
was really great fun. 

Then a dreadful thing happened. A soldier called one 
day—a responsible person. Perhaps he was an officer, 
but Miss Witherspoon did not know how to dis- 
tinguish an officer from a common soldier. He wanted 
billets. 

“Billets ?”” Miss Witherspoon did not understand. 

“Well, accommodation, lodgings, for soldiers.” 
explained the customary arrangements. 

Miss Witherspoon was appalled. But it was impos- 
sible, she explained. She lived alone. She couldn’t pos- 
sibly have the house full of men. Besides, the work 
would be too much; and her rooms had been redecorated 
only this spring. No, really: she was sorry. Her fear 
gave her a stubborn asperity that had more effect than 
she realized. The officer was lenient. He would see, he 
said, how the total accommodation available worked out, 
but he noted against her name and address that she had 
room for six, in case ... 

Six? Miss Witherspoon gasped. But three was the 
most she had room for. “I’ve never had more than three 
lodgers,” she said, “except once when they brought a 
baby.” : 

But the officer genially waved these ideas aside. “It’s 
not like peace time, you see. It’s simply a matter of 
floor-space. Now you’”—he worked out a little sum in 
his notebook—‘“could take six comfortably: eight at a 
pinch.” 

Eight! Much the same as if the whole street-corner 
group had taken possession of her house. The mere 
thought of it ruined her peace of mind. But gradually 
at the bandage-rolling parties and the Red Cross classes 
it came out that one after another of her acquaintances 
had agreed to billet soldiers. Billets! Billeting! The 
strange new words were to be heard at every moment. 
They became for a while the most significant words in 
the language. Mrs. Coleman had no less than a dozen 
coming. “Talk about sardines!” she exclaimed to Miss 

(Continued on page 29) 
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A Master of “Little Things” 


By Davip NOEL 


difficult to discover much biographical infor- 

mation. When his first tooth was pulled, how 
many~ brothers and sisters he has, his boyhood scrapes, 
the source and extent of his income, these remain un- 
told, at least in magazine articles and gossip, upon 
which one depends to learn of such things as Francis 
Brett Young’s medical service in South Africa dur- 
ing the war, Virginia Woolf’s kinship with William 
Makepeace Thackeray, and Ernest Hemingway’s broken 
ribs received in a real bull fight one time in Spain. 

There is only a brief outline of 
Armstrong’s career. His middle 
name is Donisthorpe, not used in 
signing his writings. He was 
born in. October, 1882 (the same 
year as James Joyce, John Drink- 
water, and James Stephens), in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, a manufac- 
turing city in Northumberland, the 
most northern county in England. 
He went to Charterhouse School 
in Surrey, which Thackeray at- 
tended, and later received a 
Bachelor of Arts degree from 
Pembroke College of Cambridge 
University. At the beginning of 
the war he enlisted as a private in 
the 2nd Battery of the Artists 
Rifles, and the next year he won 
a commission in the 8th Battery 
of the Middlesex Regiment, with 
which he served in France until 
1919. For two years he was asso- 
ciate editor of The Spectator, a 
London weekly magazine. 

His own description of his mode of life, his likes and 
dislikes, is revealing of a sensitive nature with a strong 
leaning toward musical expression; 

; “I live and work in London, but spend almost all week ends 
in the country, and occasionally go into the country for a month 
or two to work, at which times I do about twice as much work 
as I do in town. Go abroad when possible, to Spain, France or 
Italy. Very fond of company but hate ‘society.’ Keen on music, 
but in small quantities and of a particular kind: no romantics, 
no Chopin, Schumann, Scriabine, and no Strauss but the 
Mozartian and Viennese Strauss, such as wrote Rosenkavalier. 
Favorites: Beethoven, Bach, Mozart, Handel, Haydn, and the 
old English people—William Byrd, John Taverner, Morley 
Orlando Gibbons, etc. Also Cesar Franck, Stravinski, Holst. 


No longer very much like Debussy or Ravel. Chief hobbies, 
playing the piano (which I do very badly), reading, and walking.” 


‘ Martin Armstrong, English writer, it is 


A writer’s words may tell as much about himself as 
they do about characters and their actions. All of the 
exactness they convey, exact objects and exact ideas, 
have an origin in the things of which he has been aware 
during his life. And by noting the awareness which 
Martin Armstrong reveals in his writings, one may put 
two and two together and say something about him. 

It is impossible to read far without realizing that he 
has attended not alone Cambridge University but also 
the School of the Open Eyes, an institution he mentions 
in one of his stories. That is, he has learned to observe. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


The arms of Mrs. Barber’s chair were smoothed and 
worn till they looked like polished bones. The stormy 
sky swarmed with coiling strands of mist. A circling 
flight of pigeons shone suddenly silver in the clear 
autumn sunlight. ~ 

Observation as keen and vivid as this may not seem 
much of an acquisition. You say you are equally ob- 
serving. Are you certain? Take a pencil, and in five 
minutes write down three sentences as alive with detail 
as these by Martin Armstrong: “A wild moon gleamed 
and faded and gleamed again in a stream of flying 
clouds.” “The geranium leaves 
were like little green dusty plates 
tilted outwards towards the light.” 
“David had a woolly beard that 
seemed to be fastened on round his 
ears like Santa Claus’s.” 

As they did Katherine Mans- 
field, whose stories he greatly ad- 
mires, little things interest Martin 
Armstrong, things detached from 
the happenings heralded in news- 
papers or, if associated with big 
events, the things which it would 
be easy to pass over without see- 
ing. One can hardly imagine him 
standing in the rain along a Lon- 
don street for no other purpose 
than to see King George and 
Queen Mary drive by to open Par- 
liament; or joining a great throng 
to watch the Cambridge crew ‘win ’ 
over Oxford’s. If there, how- 
ever he would see it all. You 
would find in his diary, if he keeps 
a diary, more references to some- 
body’s Aunt Emily and a queer little woman who keeps 
a tobacco shop, than to great men he has lunched with. 
This is why his stories are not of. blood and thunder ; 
why a reader who finds more satisfaction in Dumas and 
Sabatini than in John Keats and Jane Austen will not 
go far in one of his books. The illumination he casts 
over little things may not reflect with the fierceness of 
that which John Dos Passos casts over Manhattan or 
with the pulsation of that which J. B. Priestley casts 
over the adventuring theatrical troupe in The Good Com- 
panions. But it reflects with a steady glow appropriate 
for quiet days wher one cares to be intimate with land- 
scapes, persons unimportant because of wealth and posi- 
tion, and curious, touching incidents. Though he may 
laugh more quietly than loudly, he has a sense of humor ; 
one of his books is an essay on Laughing. 

Whatever the men who review his books may fail 
to say, they always mention the beauty of his prose. 
There is nothing elaborate about it, and its simplicity 
flows from sentence to sentence without an irritating 
clash of misfit words and ideas vaguely expressed. One 
feels that he has control over his words and sentences 
as a virtuoso has over his violin. The result of such 
writing is the creation of a pleasure which exists inde- 
pendent of any which his narrative or ideas may give. 











HETHER the traveler comes by 

train from Vienna or Linz in 
the east or from Munich in the west, 
or whether he motors over. the moun- 
tain pass from Berchtesgaden: in. the 
Bavarian Alps, his surprise and joy: is 
unbounded on entering Salzburg. The 
stern but majestic archi-episcopal. fort- 
ress stands high in the center of the 
city, and like a magnet draws about her 
the Tyrolean peaks together with the 
many domes and spires of Salzburg’s 
churches. At her feet foams the chalky 
Salzach, fed from the glaciers, and 
madly rushing over its shallow pebbly 
bed to the River Inn. Toy-like bridges, 
fresh green shade trees, and red-tiled 
roofs enhance the charm of one’s first 
impressions. 

And this charm only grows as one 
ambles through the narrow streets and 
archways, for Salzburg’s physiognomy 
is southern. Her archbishops were in- 
dependent monarchs, and imported their 
architects from Italy. Their plans 
served beauty indeed, but during the 
rainy season in this heart of the Tyrol, 
pedestrians are apt to overlook baroque 
design, and are happy enough to find 
shelter and comfort in these intriguing 
passages. Here are the tiny shops of 
a goldsmith and a worker in metal, per- 
haps a 
frequently a wine shop, or the cave of a 
dealer in antiques. Feeble electric bulbs 
and often a candle distributes. just 
enough light to carry one far back out 
of the present. 

There are sombre cathedrals and mel- 
ancholy lichen-covered tombs in the an- 
cient churchyards. There are cata- 
combs dating to Roman days when 
Salzburg was Juvavum. There are the 
stations to the cross and a calvary on 
the Capuchin Hill, where penitent pil- 
grims may find solace. There is a uni- 
versity, also a busy market, where 
housewives and painters find infinite 
satisfaction. Roundabout Salzburg soft 
meadows extend to the blue foothills of 
the Alps, and from the fortress one can 
see chateaux where the ruling prelate 
lived and entertained in extravagant and 
often childish fashion. 

Salzburg is the natural gateway from 


smelly cheese shop ora fish stall, | 


Drama Meet. 


By J. FRED LISSFELT 


z Italy and the Tyrol into Germany. She 


formerly boasted a wealthy and cul- 
tured patrician class as well as a pros- 
perous archbishop. It is our good for- 
tune that both worldly and churchly 
princes. of that day patronized art, and 
that the musical genius of, that epoch 
was born near enough to serve them. At 
first it was Michal Haydn, the brother 
of the more talented and better-known 
Joseph, who wrote court tunes and fes- 
tive minuets. Then came the elder and 
irascible Mozart, and finally his son 
Wolfgang Amadeus, to whom Salzburg 
now dedicates her annual festivals. 

The war has impoverished all Aus- 
tria. One used to meet urchins staring 
into bakery windows, and the visitor 
felt that an evening of music was an 
extravagance, the money for which 
should have been given for bread. But 
the Austrian is too happy a soul to 
make tragedy out of any evil fate; he 
never loses his good humor. While to- 
day food and drink are again within 
reach, and although the Salz- 
burger looks daily for the 
partition of his country, he 
welcomes the stranger with a 
congeniality that can be found 
nowhere else in Europe. That 
spirit in so delightful a city 
makes Salzburg an ideal fes- 
tival mecca. 

While Father Mozart was 
court composer, his great son 
was born in a substantial house 
of the Getreide Gasse. The 
youth had a stormy enough 
life, what with being exploited 
as a child prodigy . by. the 
shrewd father in Vienna, 





everywhere in Italy, in Paris, and in 
London. Wolfgang played harpischord 
and violin, composed on paper, and im- 
provised at will or by suggestion and 
command. He was fortunate enough to 
hear his works played and praised, and 
although he returned frequently to his 
birthplace, and wrote much for the 
court there, he remained a cosmopolite. 
In his youth he played at every court. 
Before forty he went unattended to a 
pauper’s grave. A long while after- 
wards it dawned upon the world that a 
genius had fallen, and then a commit- 
tee brought his skull back to the house 
of his birth and set it in a glass case, 
where it is now the center of many in- 
teresting mementoes, portraits, manu- 
scripts, letters, and the like that fill mu- 
seums, 

But there was a better way to com- 
memorate the life and works of Wolf- 
gang Amadeus Mozart, and not until 
another genius had found her goal could 






















that mighty plan be consummated. In 
Max  Rein- 
hardt, whose 


rare dramatic 
genius has 
added to the 
fame of old 
Salzburg. 


Below is a 
view of the 
picturesque 
Austrian city 
where “music 
and drama 
meet.” 
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Wurzburg lived a little family of stage 
folk. The father was an actor, the 
mother a singer of Italian opera. There 
were two children, two keen-eyed girls. 
The father disappeared early from the 
picture, and the mother took her daugh- 
ters to Prague, where, since her voice 
was no longer young, she found a place 
as harpist in the opera. She taught her 
daughters the secrets of bel canto— 
beautiful singing—and they sat each 
night among the orchestra, for the 
mother was too poor to entrust them to 
a servant. They soon played in little 
.farces, gradually sang a bit, and even- 
tually received operatic engagements. 
Everywhere they were marked for their 
native ability, their fine musicianship, 
their enthusiasm and sincerity. Wagner 
and Liszt were the mother’s friends, 
and the daughters were Wagner’s first 
Rhinemaidens when P- vreuth was dedi- 
cated. Their triumphs were celebrated 
in every European opera, and in Amer- 
ica, but they were humble before their 
art and worshipped at the shrine of 
Mozart, through whose music they 
made all music great. They were Lilli 
and Marie Lehmann. Through the will 
and diligence of this “knowingest” of 
all singers, Lilli Lehmann, the Salzburg 
festival came to be. 

This divine singer entreated, cajoled, 
labored until she had enlisted royalty, 
bureaucracy, finance, and musicians to 
participate in a festival to her idol Mo- 
zart. The disheartening attitude of 
temperamental contributors. was.a_ trag-: 
edy, but in her characteristic manner 
Frau Lehmann saw only her artistic 
goal, realized at last, when she gathered 
about her such singers as Gadski, Far- 


rar, Scotti, and De Segurola for a- per-- 


formance of “Don Giovanni,” Mozart’s 
masterpiece. 


To do Mozart honor by merely play- 


ing and singing for summer visitors 
was not the Lehmann plan by any 
means. For unless she could convert 
disciples who could preach the Mozart 
gospel throughout the musical world, 
her goal was but half reached. As: a 
monument to her energy now stands the 
new concert hall and the*Mozarteum, a 
conservatory of music, where students 
might learn from the two gifted sisters, 
until the last summer, when Lilli died. 
There are master classes for instrumen- 
tal and. vocal music, a class in conduct- 
ing and composition, and an operatic 
class under Anna Bahr-von Milden- 
burg, the only genuine successor of the 
Lehmarins, 

During the festivals nowadays, twen- 
ty-five years after the beginning, the 
programs -are_ successfully divided 
among opera, sacred concerts, chamber 
music and orchestra concerts. Most 


theatrical performances are given in 
the Festival Playhouse, the reclaimed 
winter riding school; where chairs and 
floor squeak, and the acoustics are not 
There is always a re- 


too favorable. 





vival of a Mozart opera; in recent years 
Beethoven’s “Fidelio” has been repeat- 
ed; Richard Strauss has frequently con- 
tributed. The Vienna opera moves up 
to Salzburg, bringing the veteran 
Franz Schalk for the*=classics, and a 





The top photo- 
graph shows Fes- 
tival Hall (at the 
right); the oval 
inset is a portrait 
of Lilt Leh- 
mann; the bottom 
picture shows the 
music room in 
Mozart's _ birth- 
place, now main- 
tained as a mu- 
seum. 


new romanticist, Clemens Krauss, to 
direct modern works. 
The orchestra concerts are catholic 


in taste and enlist conductors from all . 


Europe. Chamber music is divided be- 
tween the playing of Mozart serenades 
and quartets ; sometimes there is.a piano 
or song recital. The church concerts 
in the St. Peter’s Church or in the 
cathedral offer a mass of Mozart and a 
revival of an ancient oratorio. 

A new policy has been to invite music 
and musicians of other nations, and one 
can hear most modern cacophony amid 
the classic harmonies. A Russian 
troupe from Leningrad did startling 
opera a year ago, once in concert form, 
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once using only curtains as background, 
and again with newest forms in scenery 
which the players moved at their con- 
venience or on the musical cue. The 
past summer America was invited, and 
two recitals by Ethel Hayden and Don- 














ald Pirnie were loudly acclaimed by 
the Germans in their hallowed halls. 
The festivals are not devoted entirely 
to music. In the little town theatre 
thirty years ago an imaginative and 
ambitious young stage helper broke 
away from the law and order of the 
time, and coming to Berlin, imposed on 
its novelty-seeking public a revival of 
Greek dramas in new dress. That was 








Max Reinhardt, who for a generation 
has been the moving force behind the 
European, at least the Continental, 
stage. Whatever his genius touches be- 
comes live drama. In Salzburg the stu- 
dent may observe his greatest virtues 
as well as his shortcomings. They are 
shortcomings for Americans who may 
know the finesse of the New York 
Theatre Guild players. 

Reinhardt revolutionized the theories 
of lighting in the German-speaking 
theatre, and his pictorial sense is unfail- 
ing. His groupings are the designs of 
a great painter, and his dispersal of a 
mob is the most strikingly truthful and 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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All the furniture of the Republic has been made by the citizens. 


A Visit to the George Junior Republic 


FEW weeks ago I had the interest- 

ing experience of visiting the 

George Junior Republic at Freeville, 
New York. 

The George Junior Republic is a 
school and yet so much more than the 
usual school that it has become famous 
as an example of the ability of young 
people to govern themselves. It is 
named after the founder, William R. 
George (better known as “Daddy” 
George) and is situated in the beautiful 
Finger Lake section of upper New 
York State. 

Here we find a community of boys 
and girls between the ages of 16 and 
21 at school and work and play, and in 
addition having the actual practice of 
administering the laws of their com- 
munity so that each citizen “learns by 
doing” the duties and responsibilities of 
a citizen in the larger Republic. 

The boys and girls, who call them- 
selves “citizens,” live in nice, home- 
like cottages each in charge of a house 
mother. The cottages vary. One has 
nicer rooms and more comforts than 
another and, of course, a room in the 
nicer cottage costs more. There is a 
central dining room where, one finds 
three classes of board.. The choicest 
costs $7.50, the next $6 and the cheap- 
est $5 a week. These 
amounts are paid in “Re- 
public” currency. 

It may seem unfair that 
one citizen should have bet- 
ter living quarters and more 
elaborate meals than an- 
other, but is not this a situ- 
ation that we find in every- 
day life? At the “Republic” 
living well depends on one’s 
earnings, for each citizen is 
paid in Republic money for 
all of his school work in 
accordance with his marks 
as well as for work done 
outside of the classroom. 


By SopHIE POLLACK 


Secretary, Self Government Committee, Inc. 


One of the boys I know, shortly after 
he arrived at the Republic, found that 
he would have to forego his dessert for 
a week because his earnings for the 
previous week were two dollars short of 
the required amount. This lad is par- 
ticularly fond of sweets and when he 
was faced with the choice of either 
working a little harder and getting bet- 
ter marks or doing without his dessert, 
he did not whine or complain but firm- 
ly resolved to brush up on his earning 
capacity. 

School begins at about eight o’clock 
and classes are held all morning. Most 
of the students are of high school grade 
and are preparing for college. Instead 
of going back to the classroom in the 
afternoon the citizens continue their 
training in some vocational line. There 
are a number of industries. The Frank- 
lin Print Shop is splendidly equipped 
to teach printing and is well known for 
its fine commercial work. Then there 
is the Bakery that supplies the nearby 
communities with delicious bread and 
cakes. All of the furniture in the Re- 
public was made by the citizens in their 
Carpenter Shop. Many of the boys 
prefer outdoor work. They have an 
unusual opportunity to learn scientific 
farming, as a large part of the Re- 


The Republic has its own currency—its banking system, revenue 


and Customs Departments. 


public’s 360 acres is under cultivation. 
The girls’ choice is usually household 
science. 

No citizen is compelled to work, but 
here the familiar remark “If you don’t 
work you won’t eat” becomes a stern 
reality. Let us say, Johnny decides he 
has been working too hard and he will 
rest for a change. He may be popular 
and succeed in borrowing a few dollars 
from Tom and Dick and Harry, but 
after the first or second loan Tom and 
Dick and Harry may not be very will- 
ing to part with their well-earned sav- 
ings and Johnny finds he has no credit. 
If he has no place to sleep and cannot 
pay for his food he has to appeal to 
the Republic police for help. When this 
happens he is given a rough bed in the 
Republic jail and a bowl of soup with 
a piece of dry bread. It is not long 
before Johnny, finding no glamour at 
the bottom of the scale, is hard at work 
trying to regain his normal position. 

All work and no play makes Jack a 
dull boy, so our citizens find diversion 
in sports of all kinds. Their baseball, 
football, and basketball teams compete 
with neighboring teams. In summer 
the old swimming. hole is well patroniz- 
ed and in winter there are many’ gay 
days skating, - sleighing and © skiing. 
Weekly. dances are held 
‘throughout the year. 

_ By far the most’ remark- 
able feature of the ‘life at 
the Republic is- the business- 
like form of government. 
From their-own-nuniber the 
citizens elect.a President, a 

Town Council,.-a | Judge. 

The President has His Cabi- 
. net. There is. a’ court. staff 

and >police ‘force. ~ These 
officers are entrusted with 
carrying out the laws ‘of the 

Republic’ which are the 

laws of the United States, 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Disraeli 

(Warner Brothers, directed by Alfred Green) 

M& GEORGE ARLISS has played the 

role of Disraeli so many times on the 
stage that making this talking picture from 
that same play might have seemed like rou- 
tine work to him. But; being a fine actor, 
Mr. Arliss brought to his new medium the 
freshness and spontaneity of an initial per- 
formance, plus the bland smoothness of 
characterization which could be the result 
only of intensive study and extensive ex- 
perience. 

Mr. Arliss’ conception of the great 
Jewish prime minister may not appeal to 
the purely pedantic. But to one who en- 
joys an artistic and vigorous performance, 
romantic and slightly caricatured though 
it may be, this is a picture to be thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

The story rightly confines itself to a 
single episode during the career of Disraeli, 
but it is an episode which gives ample op- 
portunity for the display of Disraeli’s par- 
ticular talents. Russia and England both 
want the Suez Canal, or rather Russia and 
Disraeli both want it. While Parliament is 
adjourned, the whole situation comes to a 
crisis and Disraeli on his own initiative 
borrows money for the purchase of the 
canal. He dreams of making Victoria an 
empress. The scene in which he forces the 
Governor of the Bank of England to back 
the purchase is noteworthy in its dramatic 
power, and when the Governor throws 
down the pen after signing the documents 
he declares that it is not right that anyone 
should have such power. Later Lady 
Clarissa Pevensey (Joan Bennett) recalls 
this remark. Disraeli smiles gently and 
with guile and says, “I haven't, you know, 
but he doesn’t know that.” It is one of the 
best moments in an evening of good 
moments. 

It is difficult to try to select the best 
points of this picture. The story is clear 
and dramatic, and the cast and photography 





Recommended . 
HARD TO GET (First National) 


An unusually amusing all-talking: picture 
with Dorothy MacKaill as the working. 
girl who decides to marry for money: 
Jack Okie as the younger brother almost 
steals the picture. 


THE HOTTENTOT 
Brothers) 


A fine farce-comedy, adapted from the 
famous stage play, that miraculously 
avoids slap-stick. All talking. 


WHY BRING THAT UP (Para- 
mount) 
If you like Moran and Mack you will 
probably like their first talking picture 
in spite of a thin story. The best of 
their stuff—‘‘The early bird catches the 
worm” and so forth—is strung through 
the picture. 


SUNNY SIDE UP (Fox) 


Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell in the 
best of the musical comedies I have seen 
in talking pictures. 


(Warner 











excellent. And his diction and the beauti- 
ful modulation of his infinitely expressive 
voice make Mr. Arliss a school for am- 
bitious young talking actors. 


Young Nowheres 

(First National, directed by Frank Lloyd) 

HAT Mr. Richard Barthelmess has un- 

usual talents few people will deny. 
Since “Tol’able David” he has been cursed, 
as have most moving picture actors, with 
stories that had both eyes on the box-of- 
fice. Which is fair enough, as producers 
have Rolls-Royces to buy and children to 
send to school. 


But here is a picture which is simple and ° 


commonplace, and inexpressibly moving. It 
is the story of an elevator boy in an expen- 
sive apartment house and of a girl who 
scrubs floors in one of the apartments. Both 
are. without parents or home and vainly 


Disraeli (second from left) listening to Gladstone’s oratory. 


GEORGE 
ARLISS 


as 
Disraeli. 


they-seek solitude in many places. The girl 
catches cold in a rainstorm, develops 
pneumonia, and it is only during her con- 
valescence in a crowded hospital ward that 
they find peace and what to them is privacy. 

There is scarcely a false note in the pic- 
ture, so quitely told, so heart-breakingly 
developed. Miss Marion Nixon, as the 
girl, does a beautiful piece of work and 
Mr. Barthelmess as the bewildered boy 
shows how he has been wasting his talents. 

But a word of warning—if you are look- 
ing for some hot jazz song-and-dance num- 
bers, don’t go to this picture. 


Fast Company 
(Paramount) 

past year a play by Ring Lardner and 

George M. Cohan showed briefly on 
Broadway. It was called “Elmer the Great” 
and had Walter Huston in the title rdle. 
Paramount has made this not very success- 
ful play into a first-rate talking picture 
called “Fast Company.” But the best, thing 
they did was to get Jack Okie to play 
Elmer, the dumb baseball player with a 
heart of gold. Mr. Okie has come fairly 
recently from vaudeville to pictures but al- 
ready he has made a name to be envied. 
He is a splendid comedian with a sense of 
values. It would have been so pitifully 
easy to make Elmer Kane of Gentryville 
into a burlesque figure. I can just see 
William Haines doing that very thing. 
Okie has avoided this snare and has created 
a character, honest, laughable, sincere. Okie 
is a man to whom you can pin your hopes. 
I have seen him in three pictures; in every 
one he stood out like the Statue of Liberty. 
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The Drama of Greek Development 


[No. VI. The Greek Wars, The Hellenistic Age, The Roman Conquest] 
By WALTER R. AGARD 


Professer of Greek, Experimental College, University of Wisconsin 


War, by taking away the comfortable 
provision of daily life, is a teacher 
educates through violence; and he makes 
men’s characters fit their conditions. 

—Thucydides. 


F we consider Greek history as a 
drama, the tragic error was the in- 
ability of the separate states to coop- 
erate in peaceful relations. The strong 
local patriotism, fostered by their physi- 
cal environment and their liberty-loving 
temperament, produced vigorous com- 
munity cultures; but in only a few in- 
stances were the restless Greek cities 
ever able to get together on a basis 
of mutual trust and national coopera- 
tion. This need not surprise us, as we 
see how difficult our national states to- 
day find the same problem. 

The hundred years from the outbreak 
of the great Athenian-Spartan war in 
431 to the conquest of Greece by Philip 
of Macedon saw a succession of wars, 
with the military supremacy passing 
from Athens to Sparta and then to 
Thebes. When the Peloponnesian War 
broke out, Athens, relying on the. re- 
sources of her empire, had reason to 
believe that she could crush the coali- 
tion of Greek cities, headed by Sparta, 
Corinth and Thebes, which resented her 
power and prestige. She reckoned 
without two factors: the physical and 
psychological effect of war upon her 
keenly sensitive people, and her failure 
to enlist the active sympathy and cordial 
cooperation of her so-called allies. 

With the details of the war we need 


not here .concern ourselves, although 
the campaigns as reported by Thucy- 
dides offer material of considerable 
value ‘o students interested in military 
history. Of more significance for us 
is the analysis of war psychology which 
Thucydides. states with illuminating 
frankness in the speeches of the leaders 
of both sides. He shows how the great 
plague in Athens, resulting from the 
crowded conditions of defense warfare, 
drained the city of many of its ablest 
citizens (Pericles himself was affected 
by it and died in 429), how suspicion 
and hysteria and brutality gradually in- 
creased, the instinct of self-preservation 
crushing the finer feelings of respect 
for the rights of other states (as in the 
Melian controversy); how intolerance 
grew (the execution of Socrates was 
a logical aftermath); how the democ- 
racy lost its good sense and reasoned 
judgment and was swayed by ignorant 
if. patriotic leaders like Cleon. The 
state of mind which fifteen years of 
war wrought in Athens appears vividly 
in the account of the desperate expedi- 
tion against Syracuse, especially in the 
fickle treatment of Alcibiades. Finally, 
after the fluctating campaigns of a 
thirty-years’ war, Sparta scored a de- 
cisive victory in 404 B. C., the empire 
collapsed and Athens’ military prestige 
was at an end. 

The cultural consequences of this de- 
feat were not as disastrous as the mili- 
tary ones. During the fourth century 
Athens, relieved of the responsibility of 


maintaining her empire and a great 


navy, continued to. be the outstanding 
center of enlightenment in the 
world. The business inter- 
ests of the city flourished; 
great banking firms sprang 

up. Schools of philoso- 

phy arose, led by Plato 

and Aristotle; Isoc- 

rates founded what 

what may be called 

the first liberal 
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college ; lawyers like Isaeus and Demos- 
thenes developed the technique of their 
profession; Praxiteles modeled statues 
of greater subtlety and charm than 
those of his predecessors. But the 
spirit of the times was more critical 
than creative; the great social projects 
of the 5th century were succeeded by 
individual enterprises of various sorts, 
interesting and important, but lacking 
the wholesome community consciousness 
of the days before the war. 

Sparta attempted to maintain the 
leadership of Greece which she had won 
by force, but failed. Her oligarchical 
government, narrow in outlook, totally 
lacking in sympathy for any interests 
except its own, was hated more than 
that of Athens had ever been. Her sus- 
picion of Thebes, which had recently 
become a democracy, resulted in a war 
between the two states, from which the 
military genius of Epaminondas wrung 
a Theban victory. He freed Messenia 
from Spartan control, and fortified the 
city of Messene at the very threshold 
of Sparta. But upon his death in 362 
the supremacy of Thebes quickly sub- 
sided. Weakened by a century of wars, 
the cities of Greece had peace forced 
upon them by the new military power 
of Macedon. History repeated itself; 
again a fresher, less civilized people 
conquered those whose resistance had 
been drained away. Philip, a brilliant 
general and ruthless diplomat, began 
the invasion, which was completed by 
Alexander the Great. 

Alexander was more than a mili- 
tary conqueror, he was a missionary. 
Trained in his youth by Aristotle, de- 
voted to the culture which Athens had 
created, he imposed on Asia Minor, 
Asia and Egypt not only garrisons of 
soldiers but also colonies of Greeks, to 
establish centers of Hellenic civiliza- 
tion. He began the process, later con- 
tinued by Rome, of making Greece an 
international cultural influence. 

Following his early death, his great 


This statue represents one of 
the Galatians conquered by 
King Attalus of Pergamum 
in the aa ird century 


(Photo by Alinari) 
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empire was split into three parts: 
Europe, Asia and Africa, and imperial 
unity was gradually supplanted by the 
growth of local city kingdoms. Antioch 
and Pergamum, Rhodes and Alexan- 
dria, became the outstanding centers, 
challenging both the commercial and 
cultural position of Athens. Alexandria 
in particular, under the Ptolemies, grew 
to be the great university city of the 
world, with its famous library, and its 
schools of science, literary criticism 
and art. Oriental influences were 
sweeping in, bringing new luxury, new 
fashions, new religions. 
On the mainland of Greece Athens 
continued to be the leading city; if 
. Alexandria was 
the university 
of this interna- 
tional Greek 
world, Athens 
remained the 
liberal college. 
There the 
schools of phi- 
losophy and art 
still attracted 
students from 


This portrait head 
of Alexander the 
Great is in the 
British Museum. 


(Photo by W. F. 
Mansell) 


all over the Mediteranean ; the Academy, 
Lyceum, Stoa and Garden of Epicurus 
continued and elaborated upon the specu- 
lations of Socrates, of Plato and of 
Aristotle. 

Meanwhile one final experiment in 
politics was being tried, the last and 
in many ways the most important 
political contribution of Greece to 
human progress. Two federations of 
states were formed: .The Aetolian 
League in northwestern Greece, the 
Achaean League in the Peloponnesus. 
Each was a real league of nations, based 
not on the military supremacy of one 
power, like the Delian Confederacy, nor 
on a loose alliance like 
those led by Sparta, 
but upon a definite 
constitution providing 
for equal representa- 
tion in a council, and 
for the settlement of 
all disputes by a gen- 
eral assembly of all 
the city-states. Each 
city, free to control its 
internal affairs, sur- 
rendered to the 
League control its ex- 
ternal affairs, and the 
conduct of war. It is 
one of the ironies of 
history that such a 
political achieve- 
ment should. have 


occurred, not at 4 view of the Laconian Gate, part of the fortifications built by Epaminondas to 


Athens in the days 


when it might have been used to weld 
the powerful Greek states into an effec- 
tive unity, but among relatively im- 
potent cities in the waning light of the 
Greek day. 

The final act in this historical. drama 
is the conquest of Greece by Rome. By 
275 B. C., Rome had unified all Italy 
under her control, and during the 2nd 
century B. C., had removed the menace 
of Carthage, thereby securing control 
of the Western Mediterranean. Next 
she turned her attention to the east. 
The luxury-loving cities of Asia and 
Egypt were no match for the robust 
and single-minded farmer-fighters of 
Rome, who defeated Macedon in 197 
B. C., by 190 were masters of the East- 
ern Empire, and in 168 B. C.; compelled 
the submission of Egypt. In 146 B. C., 
when the Achaean League foolishly 
opposed Rome, it was promptly crushed 
and Corinth was burned. In 90 B. C. 
when Athens supported the campaign 
of Mithridates of Pontus, Sulla sacked 
the city. Thereafter Greece became 
simply a part of the great Roman Em- 
pire. 

But if Rome won the military vic- 
tory, Greece was the cultural conqueror. 
Wealthy Romars sent their sons to 
Athens for their education; Greek 
teachers and artists were summoned to 
Italy. Greek architecture and sculp- 
ture, literature and religion, were 
adopted by the Romans, and all over 
Europe, Asia and Africa where Roman 
power extended, the culture of Greece 
spread. The seeds from the dying tree 
of Hellas were scattered to the four 
winds, to sprout into new life all over 
the world. 

We may conclude by asking a ques- 
tion which has never failed to fascinate 
students of history. Why did the 
Greeks, in environment so favored, in 
capacity so unusual, in achievement so 
outstanding, fail to create a more en- 
during society? There are many an- 
The Greeks lacked a sort of 

sagacity which Rome _ pos- 


swers. 
political 





protect Messene from Sparta. 


Il 


sessed. They were never able to unite 
for any length of time for mutual pro- 
tection and progress. They fought too 
much among themselves; during the 
Peloponnesian War nearly half the citi- 
zens of Athens were killed in battle, an 
inestimable loss to the future vitality of 
the city. As 
a result of 
the wars, 
w id e-spread 
malaria de- 
veloped in 
the neglected 
fields; some 
authorities 
consider this 
the chief rea- 
son for the 
decline. Even 
if the Greeks 
had devel- 
oped a strong 
national gov- 
ernment it is 





. . This portrait head from 
doubtful i f Delphi, ‘made about the 
they would third century B. C., prob- 
have been a ably represents a philoso- 


pher who came to the 


match for the 4g ‘a 
religious shrine. 


Romans, who 
were by nature more sober and sturdy 
soldiers. Or we may look at the picture 
from a less realistic and more philosoph- 
ical point of view, and ask whether there 
is not a cycle of birth, maturity and de- 
cay in all civilizations, a sort of natural 
process which no nation has ever avoided 
and perhaps no nation ever will escape. 
If this be so we may comfort our- 
selves with the conclusion that if nations 
decline the human process continues; 
the torch may be seized by others and 
the gleam still light the way for people 
who come after. Greece declined and 
died; but what Greece was and did per- 
sists, woven into the stuff of our lives. 





Questions and Projects for 
Class Work 
1. Analyze the war policy of Athens, 
especially toward Mitylene and Melos. Is 
Athens’ attitude typical of an empire? 
Can you find later his- 
torical parallels? 
There were peo- 
ple in Athens who op- 
posed the continuation 
of the’ war. Read 
Euripides’ Trojan 
Women .and_ Aristo- 
phanes’ Acharnians and 
Knights for a statement 
of their point of view. 
How important was 
this opposition? Was 
freedom of speech al- 
lowed these dissenters? 
Compare with our atti- 
tude during the Great 
War 


3. Compare the cul- 
ture of Alexandria with 
that of 5th century 
Athens. 

4. Compare the 
Achaean- and <Aetolian 
Leagues. with the 
League of Nations. 
(Concluded on page 26) 
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Tabloid Book Review 


Contest 
In this month’s contest, Jane Sin- 
clair of DuBois (Pennsylvania) 


Fligh School is awarded first prize 
for her review of Henry the Eighth, 
by Francis Hackett. She will re- 
ceive her choice of any book im 
Everyman's Library or the Modern 
Library. 

Tabloid reviews may be sent to the 
Book Editor at any time. They 
must not exceed 75 words. Any re- 
cent book, fiction or non-fiction, may 

be reviewed. 











Henry the Eighth, by Francis Hackett. 

Liveright. 

Mr. Hackett is a novelist and a play- 
right; he is also an Irishman. With these 
guiding qualities he delves into archives 
and comes back with the dramatic, ‘the 
amusing, the romantic. His biography 
gives one a vivid picture of the egoistic 
despot, his split with the Catholic faith, 
his numerous love affairs, the rise of 
Puritanism, the rivalries of statesmen and 
court favorites. He has given Henry and 
his age life that we of the twentieth cen- 
tury can comprehend. —Jone Sincloir, 

DuBois (Pa.) High School. 


Early Autumn, by Louis Bromfield. Stokes. 

In this fascinating book is told the story 
of a New England family—a family dis- 
tinguished by all the prejudices and prides 
that have been handed down from Puritan 
ancestors. Olivia Pentland, the leading 
character, is a woman who hungers for life, 
real. life, different from that of one who 
belongs to the family of Pentlands, and 
she is compelled to keep all their tradi- 
tions, even to the extent of losing her own 


happiness. —Ernestine Daugherty, 
New Kensington (Pa.) High School. 


Thus Spake Zarathustra, by Friedrich 

Nietzsche. Modern Library. 

Although Nietzsche’s masterpiece is com- 
monly considered pessimistic, it seems to 
me that that impression is false. Rather, 
it appears as an inspiration for higher 
ideals and higher hopes. I have read no 
other book which points out so unmis- 
takably the need for a more spiritual civi- 
lization. The thought that such a person 
as Nietzsche’s “Superman” might be the 
goal of our striving is an undeniable joy. 

—Theodora Illenberger, 
Middletown (N. Y.) High School. 


The Case of Sergeant Grischa, by Arnold 

Zweig. Viking Press. 

Interweaving the condemned life of 
a humble, magnetic Russian, Sergeant 
Grischa, with the smouldering revolt 
against German militaristic discipline, 
Zweig unfolds a drama of intrigue and love 
behind the German lines in the War. The 
crafty plotting of Grischa’s passionate 
loved one, Babka, and the intercession of 
high German officials in a vain attempt 
for justice produce a logical and powerful 
climax. The story is rich in its human 
reactions and emotions. 

—Simon Frank, 
Brackenridge H. S., San Antonio, Texas. 


All Quiet on the Western Front, by Erich 
Maris Remarque. Putnam. 
All Quiet on the Western Front, by Re- 
marque, a German “doughboy” in the 


World War, is not merely another war 


story. The book displays the grim horror 
of the war from the German soldiers’ 
standpoint in stark reality. None of the 
gruesome details are spared the reader in 
telling of their life with all its hardships, 
suffering, mental anguish, and want, bor- 
dering upon starvation. The book is de- 
pressing without venom. 
—Dick Morrow, 
Topeka (Kan.) High School. 


Journal of Katherine. Mansfield. Knopf. 
This diary reveals the famous author 
as she really was, better than any biog- 
raphy could have done. The excerpts are 
so whimsical, sad, and sometimes even a 
little childish, that, after finishing the book, 
almost any reader will feel that he would 

like to have known Katherine Mansfield. 

—Anna M. Pratt, 
Troy (N.-Y.) High School. 


Skippy, by Percy Crosby. 

Skippy Skinner, the hero of this delight- 
ful story, is one of the most interesting 
and lovable characters.I have ever known. 
Whether managing the invincible Honey- 
dale Orioles, a.“baseball team, sneaking 
oranges from Mr. Krausemeyer’s store, 
buying candy for Carol Sharon, or pro- 
ducing “Bull Run” on the club-room stage, 
he is ever the same fascinating character. 
Although the book is very humorous and 
entertaining, the totich of pathos furnishes 
just the right ending: 

—Margaret Linn, 
Topeka (Kan.) High School. 


On the Bottom, by Commander E. Ells- 
burg. Dodd, Mead. 
Our surroundings fade—we are at the 
bottom of the sea. Through dim light we 
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watch divers struggle to raise the S-51. 
With death in their face, a joke on their 
lips, courage in their hearts, they perform 
a task almost inconceivable. Often seem- 
ing victory turns suddenly to defeat, de- 
stroying their work. Finally courage is 
rewarded; the world applauds; and as the 
sea fades, a new hero, the diver, enters 


our hearts. —Clifton T. Kent, 
Lemoyne (Pa.) High School. 


Revolt in ‘the Desert, by T. E. Lawrence 

Doubleday-Doran. 

This is the author’s account of the ex- 
periences of himself and the other partici- 
pants in the Arab Revolt against Turkey 
during the war. Col. Lawrence organized 
and led the Arab troops, planned attacks, 
and became the inspiration of the revolt 
With the taking of Damascus by the Arabs, 
aided by the British, the struggle ended. 
This book will appeal to those who like 
history and adventure. 

—Elaine Fouse, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Black Majesty, by John W. Vandercook. 

Harper. 

Christophe of Haiti rises from lowly 
stable boy to the mighty force that brings 
the ignorant black colony to unimagined 
heights of accomplishment. With the 
vision of a glorious city having all the 
culture and luxury of France, Chris- 
tophe for many years ponders plans for 
his kingdom, and in time even the mighty 
Napoleon wishes to acquire the valuable 
territory with its schools, vast plantations, 


and palaces. —Janet Keffer, 
Camp Hill (Pa.) High School. 





Reading Suggestions 





among Recent Books 








AY LAMBERTON BECKER, the 

“Readers’ Guide” of the Saturday 
Review of Literature, seems to know 
everything about books. In Books as 
Windows (Stokes, $2.00), addressed to 
readers of all ages, she writes of her ex- 
periences in looking at life through litera- 
ture of the present decade. What she says 
has the effect of sending the reader to the 
library with regret that so few books may 
be carried home. 

Fiction 

John Masefield’s new novel, The Haw- 
bucks (Macmillan, $2.50), substitutes coun- 
try life in England, its hunts and balls and 
human relationships, for the sea adventure 
which one usually associates with him. It 
is about George Childrey’s return to Eng- 
land as the heir of his birthplace and about 
Carrie Herridew, a beautiful woman loved 
by many men. Like all of Masefield’s writ- 
ing, it is alive. 

Modern American Short Stories (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1.28) contains twenty stories which 
Thomas R. Cook found interesting to his 
high school students. Among the more 
familiar authors are Booth Tarkington, 
Wilbur Daniel Steele, Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher, Irvin S. Cobb, and Zona Gale. 

Lewis Carroll’s Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland is too well known to need de- 
tailed recommendation. But it may be re- 
read with increased pleasure in the antics 
of the Dodo, the Duchess, and the Mad 
Hatter in a new edition stunningly illus- 
trated by Willy Pogany (Dutton, $2.00). 


The stories of ten plays of George Ber- 
nard Shaw, one of the greatest living 
dramatists, are told by Gwladys Evan Mor- 
ris in Tales from Bernard Shaw (Stokes, 
$3.00). They are told in no conventional 
manner: most of the characters are ani- 
mals—a peacock, a rhinoceros, a bee. 
While becoming familiar with Shaw’s ideas 
and plots, you are also kept entertained. 

An epic of elephant life in the jungle is 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji’s Chief of the Herd 
(Dutton, $2.50). The new leader is young, 
but he is fearless and intelligent. Under 
him the herd finds plenty of food and fights 
off its enemies. The climax is a thrilling 
battle against elephant hunters. 


True Adventures 

It would be hard to find an occupation 
with more perils, disasters, and general 
excitement than that of the men on the 
Sandy Hook pilot boats. Charles Edward 
Russell describes it with many ancedotes 
and vivid incidents in From Sandy Hook 
to 62° (Century, $3.50). 

Modern industry has had its epochal 
backgrounds. One of them is the dis- 
covery of huge iron deposits in the Mesabe 
Range flanking Lake Superior. Its hero 
was Leonidas Merritt, a timber cruiser. 
He and his brothers and nephews are Paul 
de Kruif’s Seven Iron Men (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.00). 

Inexpensive Reprints 


So cheap are many of the best books 
(Continued on page 13) 
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| Hilaire Belloc 


ILAIRE Belloc is more than a 

poet. He is an outstanding British 
man of letters—a journalist, a writer 
of biography, the maker of delightful 
books for children, a satirical novelist, 
the author of books of travel, a well- 
known maker of epigrams. An exam- 
ple of the latter is this couplet: 
When I am dead, I hope it may be said: 
“His aims were scarlet but his books were 

read.” 


Belloc was born in France in 1870, is 
a Balliol College man from Oxford, has 
served as a member of the House of 
Commons, is a devout member of the 
Roman Catholic Church, lives as a 
country gentleman in beautiful Sussex. 
His poetry is both light and serious, but 
always has a refreshing charm to it. 
You should read the poem entitled 
“Tarantella” in order to learn of his 
rhyming skill in treating a light theme. 
In delicacy this couplet on a dead host- 
ess could hardly be surpassed: 
Of this bad world the loveliest and the best 
Has smiled, and said good-night, and gone 

to rest. 


In 1923 Belloc’s Collected Poems 
were published by Duckworth and Com- 
pany of London, from which “The 
South Country,” “The Night,” and 
“Hannaker Mill” are reprinted. 





The South Country 


When I am living in the Midlands 
That are sodden and unkind, 

I light my lamp in the evening: 
My work is left behind: 

And the great hills of the South Country 
Come back into my mind. 


The great hills of the South Country 
They stand along the sea; 

And it’s there walking in the high woods 
That I could wish to be, 

And the men that were boys when I was 


a boy ; 
Walking along with me. 


The men that live in North England 
I saw them for a day: 

Their hearts are set upon the waste fells 
Their skies are fast and grey; 

From their castle-walls a man may see 
The mountains far away. 


The men that live in West England 
They see the Severn strong, 

A-rolling on rough water brown 
Light aspen leaves along. 

They have the secret of the Rocks, 
And the oldest kind of song. 


But the men who live in the South Coun- 


try - 
Are the kindest and most wise, 
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They get their laughter from the loud surf, 
And the faith in their happy eyes 

Comes from our Sister the Spring 
When over the sea she flies; 

The violets suddenly bloom at her feet, 
She blesses us with surprise. 


I never get between the pines 
But I smell the Sussex air; 

Nor I never come on a belt of sand 
But my home is there. 

And along the sky the line of the Downs 
So noble and so bare. 


A lost thing could I never find, 
Nor a broken thing mend; 
And I fear I shall be all alone 
When I get towards the end. 
Who will there be to comfort me 
Or who will be my friend? 


I will gather and carefully make my 
friends 
Of the men of the Sussex Weald, 
They watch the stars from silent folds, 
They stiffly plough the field, 
By them and the God of the South Coun- 


try 
My poor soul shall be healed. 


If I ever become a rich man, 
Or if ever I grow to be old, 

I will build a house with deep thatch 
To shelter me from the cold, 

And there shall the Sussex songs be sung 
And the story of Sussex told. 


I will hold my house in the high wood 
Within a walk of the sea. 
And the men that were boys when I was 


a boy 
Shall sit and drink with: me. 


The Night 


Most holy Night, that still dost keep 
The keys of all the doors of sleep, 








To me when my tired eyelids close 
Give thou repose. 

And let the far lament of them 

That chant the dead day’s requiem 

Make in my ears, who wakeful lie, 
Soft lullaby. 


Let them that know the horned moon 

By my bedside their memories croon. 

So shall I have new dreams and blest 
In my brief rest. 


Fold your great wings about my face, 

Hide dawning from my resting-place, 

And cheat me with your false delight, 
Most Holy Night. 


Hannaker Mill 


Sally is gone that was so kindly; 
Sally is gone from Hannaker Hill, 
And the briar grows ever since then so 
blindly ; 
And pag since then the clapper is 
CN Asin 
And the sweeps have fallen from Han- 
naker Mill. 


Hannaker Hill is in desolation; 

Ruin a-top and a field unploughed. 
And Spirits that call on a falling nation, 
Spirits that loved her calling aloud, 

Spirits abroad in a windy cloud. 


Spirits that call and no one answers— 
Hannaker’s down and England’s done. 

Wind and thistle for pipe and dancers, 
And never a ploughman under the sun: 
Never a ploughman, never a one. 











Reading Suggestions 
(Concluded from page 12) 


that anyone may own them for no more 
than it takes to see two movies. The 
pocket-size volumes, bound in balloon cloth, 
of the Modern Library are worth asking 
about at bookstores. Two recent additions 
are Havelock Ellis’s Dance of Life and 
a complete edition of Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales (each $.95). The first 
is a little hard to understand if you have 
had little experience with ideas, but it 
contains a wealth of comment on the arts 
of dancing, painting, writing, and thinking. 
Chaucer’s long poem, though given in its 
original language, which requires th use 
of a glossary in the back of the book. con- 
tains stories which readers have enjoyed 
for 300 years. 

Another inexpensive series of books, long 
popular in England, is The Travellers’ 
Library, now published in America by 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith. On 
their covers of smooth blue cloth are found 
such titles as Liam O’Flaherty’s Spring 
Sowing, short stories; A. S. Hildebrand’s 
Blue Water, the account of a Mediter- 
ranean voyage on a small yacht; Sherwood 
Anderson’s Horses and Men, short stories; 
and The Pocket Book of Poems and Songs 
for the Open Air (each $1). 


Reading Guides 

To suggest the best books about various 
subjects the American Library Association 
publishes a valuable series of pamphlets 
($.35 each) called “Reading with a Pur- 
pose.” An introductory essay on the sub- 
ject is followed by a stimulating discus- 
sion of seven or eight books. Recent titles 
are John Alfred Stevenson’s Salesmanship, 
Fitzhugh Green’s The Romance of Modern 
Exploration, and Willard G. Bleyer’s 
Journalism, 





Part of the huge crowd that witnessed the ring-laying of the ZRS4. 


ZRS-4 Started at Akron 

N AKRON, Ohio, 40,000 persons 

gathered, bands played, and Rear- 
Admiral William Adger Moffett, chief 
of the United States Navy’s bureau of 
aeronautics, drove a tiny gold rivet, 
much like a front collar button, into the 
duralumin beams which form the mas- 
ter-ring of the ZRS-4, destined to be 
the world’s largest lighter-than-air 
craft, the first of two which the Good- 
year-Zeppelin Corporation has started 
to build for the Government under the 
direction of the Navy. 

The ring, marking the greatest cir- 
cumference of the airship, will, when 
stood on end, reach the height of a 
twelve-story building. To it other rings 
will be joined by girders, and on this 
framework will be completed a craft 
785 feet long, 146 feet high, and with 
a capacity for 6,500,000 cubic feet of 
helium gas. This capacity is the index 
to its comparative size: the Los Angeles 
holds only 2,500,000 cubic feet; the 
Graf Zeppelin, 3,700,000; and the new 
English R-101, 5,000,000 (Schol., Nov. 
2). 

Equally stupendous is the recently 
erected hangar wherein lies the master- 
ring of the ZRS-4. In shape akin to 
that of half an egg, it is 1,175 feet long, 
325 feet wide, and 211 feet high at its 
greatest point. Its area of 364,000 
square feet, more than eight acres, 
makes it much the largest single unin- 
terrupted floor space yet built. There 
are no beams. On it ten football games 
could be played at one time without in- 
terference; and Babe Ruth’s longest 
home run would not travel from end 
to end. 

Above the hangar floated the Los 
Angeles, escorted by the Goodyear 
blimps—Defender, Mayflower, Puritan, 
and Pilgrim—and dozens of heavier- 
than-air craft, planes of many types, 
from all parts of the country. 


From the speaker’s platform behind 
the master-ring, Admiral Moffet pro- 
claimed the navy’s faith in rigid diri- 
gibles, and saw many future “sausages” 
resulting from America’s intention of 
being first among nations with her mer- 
chant marine of the air, making sea- 
ports of inland cities, 


The Nobel Prizes 


ROM Stockholm comes announce- 

ment of awards in three of the five 
fields for achievement in which Alfred 
B. Nobel, Swedish inventor of dyna- 
mite, left $9,000,000 when he died in 
1896. Thomas Mann, German novelist, 
receives the award in literature. In 
physics, because no award was made 
last year, two are now made: to Pro- 
fessor Owen W. Richardson of King’s 
College, London, and. to the Duc de 
Broglie of Paris. The chemistry award 
is divided between Dr. Arthur Harden, 
professor of biochemistry at London 
University, and Professor Hans von 
Euler of Upsala University, Sweden. 
Except for the last two, who will di- 
vide the amount, each will receive 
$46,299. Yet to be announced are 
awards in medicine and peace. 

Best known, because literature is 
tangible and receives wide circulation, 
is Thomas Mann. He was born in Lue- 
beck, Germany, on July 6, 1875. In 1901 
was first published his Buddenbrooks, 
a two-volume novel which shows the 
social decline through three generations 
of a Luebeck family, similar in many 
respects to his own. It compares with 
John Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga, which 
it preceded. Even today it remains one of 
the most widely read of German novels. 
Five years ago his Magic Mountain, 
another two-volume novel, which: seems 
to contain something of every idea cur- 
rent in modern thought, convinced 
readers still more of Mann’s high rank 
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as a creative artist. In his Munich 
home he is now writing another long 
novel to be titled Joseph and his Breth- 
ren. His first published work was 
“Gefallen” (1894), written during stolen 
hours and at night while he was try- 
ing to make a living working in a fire 
insurance office. 

Mann is the ‘fourth German writer to 
receive the Nobel Prize. No American 
has received it, and only three British- 
ers: Rudyard Kipling, W. B. Yeats, 
and George Bernard Shaw. Last year 
it was awarded to Mrs. Sigrid Undset, 
Norwegian. Other names considered 
this year by the jury were John Gals- 
worthy and Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
of England, Sinclair Lewis and Thorn- 
ton Wilder of the United States, 
Guglielmo Ferrero of Italy, Erich 
Maria Remarque and Ricarda Huch of 
Germany, and Maxim Gorki of Russia. 

The Nobel Prize is never awarded 
on the basis of one book, nor even for 
literary excellence alone. The writing 
must reflect the working of a mind ab- 
sorbed in the problems of humanity. 

Professor Richardson, winner of the 
1928 physics prize, taught for eight 
years at Princeton University, where 
he conducted researches which led to 
the establishment of “Richardson’s 
Law” governing the motions of elec- 
trons emanating from hot bodies. This 
research helped the development of the 
radio tube. 

The Duc de Broglie, great-grandson 
of the French nobleman who served with 
Lafayette in the American Revolution, 
propounded last year a new theory of 
matter which holds that matter consists 
of a series of waves as well as of cor- 
puscles. 

Dr. Harden has conducted work in 
the field of alcoholic fermentation. Pro- 
fessor von Euler has also been inter- 
ested principally in biochemistry. 
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Looking down on the Chanin Building and 


42nd Street from the peak of the new 


Chrysler Building. 


That ‘‘Highest’’ Building 
IGHER and higher reaches the 
skyline of New York City. In 
the near future its highest point will be 
the top of the 100-story building the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
plans to build between Madison and 
Fourth avenues at Twenty-Fourth and 
Twenty-Fifth streets. Above the marble 
which goes only to the first set-back, it 
will gleam with glass and metal. 

Of its height in feet no estimate has 
been given, but it will have to exceed 
the 870 feet of the new Chrysler Build- 
ing on East Forty-Second street. In 
comparison, the Woolworth Building, 
which long dominated Manhattan, will 
seem insignificant with its 58 stories, 
and a height of 792 feet, only 92: feet 
above the Metropolitan’s present fa- 
mous tower next to the site for the new 
building. 

The architects believe they have 
solved the problem of moving to and 
from their offices the Insurance Com- 
pany’s 30,000 employes. The first thir- 
teen floors will have traveling stairs. 
To the higher floors will speed express 
elevators. A maximum of natural light 
will be obtained through windows from 
floor to ceiling, held in place by metal 
strips. No exterior adornment will be 
used, except materials which have some 
‘practical purpose in the structure. 

The first two basement floors below 
street level will be given over to res- 
taurants. Around the building the side- 
walks will be removed to give addi- 
tional parking and traffic space. A wide 
arcade within the walls will serve as 
a covered way for pedestrians. 

Other : buildings, either under con- 
struction or projected, that will exceed 
800 feet are the Bank of Manhattan (71 





THE First 
POLICE 
“*TALKIE” 
CONFESSION 
Henceforth pris- 
oners may “tell 
it to the talkie” 
instead of to the 
judge. Harold 
Roller, a. milk 
wagon driver 4s 
the prisoner who 
made the first 
talkie confession. 
He is shown here 
seated - at_ the 
table, confessing 
to 21 house.rob- 
beries under the 
grilling of De- * 
tective Inspector 

Connelly. 


stories), the Empire State Building on 
the Waldorf-Astoria site (80 stories), 
and the Crane Tower of Chicago (75). 
Talk of buildings of 100 to 150 stories 
is now common, and engineers say that 
they are completely feasible, but above 
that height thé effective space would 
be too far reduced by the many ele- 
vators required. 


Another Link with Canada 

ITH an Armistice Day cere- 

mony dedicating it as a monu- 
ment to the 114 years of peace between 
Canada and the United States and to 
their spiritual unity in the future, was 
opened the Ambassador Bridge, larg- 
est suspension span in the world, be- 
tween Detroit, Michigan, and Sand- 
wich, Ontario. 

As an office boy fifty years ago, Jo- 
seph A. Bower, now a New York busi- 
ness man, looked across the Detroit 
River and thought there ought to be a 
bridge. For years Detroiters have had 
to use ferry boats to cross into Canada. 
So many became the vehicles and pedes- 
trians that the boats.could not handle 
them. Congestion resulted in traffic. 
Bower saw an opportunity to sponsor 
the bridge in 1924. 

After years of planning and legisla- 
tive action by the United States and 
Canadian Governments, construction 
began in May, 1927. In August of last 
year the first physical contact was made 
between the two ends. For 9,000 feet, 
almost two miles, it stretches from ap- 
proach to approach; the bridge struc- 
ture itself is 7,400 feet long, and the 
main span between the towers is 1,850 
feet, 100 feet longer than the next long- 
est, the Philadelphia-Camden Bridge, 
opened three years ago. The new Am- 
bassador Bridge will remain the world’s 
longest until the Hudson Bridge in New 
York City is completed. 

There are two main cables, each 
made of 7,622 parallel and closely com- 



























pacted wires of about lead pencil thick- 
ness. On the bridge are a roadway 
forty-seven feet wide, enough for two 
traffic lanes, and an eight-foot sidewalk. 
Clearence over high water in the river 
allows the passage of vessels with 
stacks, masts, or funnels twenty feet 
higher than any now plying on the 
lakes. 


Talkies and Crime 
LIEG lights, a movie camera, and 
a sound recorder were set up in 
a detective bureau room in Philadel- 
phia’s city hall. In front of the camera 
walked a prisoner who had murdered 
a girl the night before. Also present 
were a police inspector and a stenog- 
rapher. While the prisoner had his 
measurements taken, stood in various 
positions for photographs, identified his 
gun, answered questions, made his con- 
fession, read a typed copy, and swore 
to its authenticity, movie apparatus 
made a visual and vocal record. Be- 
ginning was an experiment which police 
officials believe may revolutionize crim- 

inal identification and evidence. 

Before an audience which included 
mayors and police officials of several 
Eastern cities, the talking motion pic- 
ture was shown. Major Lemuel B. 
Schoefield, Philadelphia’s director of 
public safety, spoke of attorneys who 
created doubt in jurors’ minds by say- 
ing their clients’ confessions had been 
made under the brutal strain of a “third 
degree.” To authenticate a confession 
and disprove “third degree” charges, a 
movie record might be shown in court. 
The possibility of using movies to re- 
enact crimes was also suggested, and 
the Director predicted the establish- 
ment of a “talking picture rogues’ gal- 
lery.” 

Shown in a New York movie the- 
atre, the confession picture bored au- 
diences accustomed to the swifter-mov- 
ing and more emotional screen sensa- 
tions. 


Watson Smoot 
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Congress Looks Toward the Coming Session 
With Tariff Bill Blocked, Republican Party in Senate Finds Itself Badly Split 


HE first regular session of the 

Seventy-first Congress will con- 
vene, by Constitutional provision, next 
Monday, December 2. This Congress 
was elected last November, a year ago, 
but by the outworn legal habits of a 
time when it took many months to 
cross the continent, it normally would 
not meet until next week. 

Since the middle of April, however, 
the new Congress has been meeting 
most of the time in a special or “extra- 
ordinary” session called by President 
Hoover soon after his inauguration for 
the purpose of completing urgent public 
business and redeeming some of the 
Republican Party’s pledges made dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign. At the 
insistence of the President, the special 
session has confined itself to four legis- 
lative jobs: (1) Farm Relief. (2) 
Tariff revision. (3) Federal Census 
and reapportionment of the House of 
Representatives. (4) National Origins 
provision of the Immigration Laws. 

Of these four, Congress has enacted 
a Farm Relief bill, setting up the new 
Federal Farm Board, which is now 
making slow but steady progress in 
stabilizing agriculture by loans to farm 
marketing organizations. It has also 
passed the bill providing for the 1930 


Census and for automatic reapportion- 
ment of Congressional districts on the 
basis of the population figures to be 
compiled next year. On immigration, 
Congress refused to repeal the “Na- 
tional Origins” system of calculating 
quotas, which was opposed by the Presi- 
dent and which thus went into effect 
on July 1. j 

As regards the tariff, every one 
knows the sad story of the spectacular 
fight between the “Old Guard” Repub- 
licans and the triumphant coalition of 
Democrats and Republican Insurgents 
in the Senate which has filled the public 
prints for the past three months. The 
House, having passed in record time 
last spring a tariff bill with steep re- 
visions on most of the 20,000 separate 
items, was entitled to sit back and watch 
the Senate bear pit. The House has 
been meeting at intervals of three days 
to prove that it is in session, and then 
adjourning immediately to wait for the 
Senate’s tariff bill. The Senate Finance 
Committee, with Reed Smoot of Utah 
as chairman, received the House bill 
and made a few more changes, mostly 
upward. When the bill was reported 
to the floor of the Senate in September, 
it soon became evident that it could not 
be passed without radical modifications. 
As this is written, the Senate leaders 
have given up all hope of completing 
the bill for conference with the House 
before the regular session begins. The 
Senators, regardless of faction, are 
fatigued and disgruntled. Several are 
ill. Most of them are eager to visit 
their homes and collect the railroad 
mileage to which they are entitled if the 
extra session adjourns before the regu- 
lar, instead of sitting continuously. But 
the proposal of the Republican leaders 
to adjourn on November 23 and allow 
the tariff bill to go over to the regular 
session has so far failed of passage be- 
cause the members fear they will be 
criticized for lack of persistence. 


How the Houses Are Divided 


crats 166, Farmer-Labor 1. Senate, 
Republicans 55, Democrats 39, Farmer- 
Labor 1. From a glance at these figures 
one would expect that a Republican 
Administration would have easy sailing 
to put through any legislative program 
it wanted. But such is far from the 
case. In the minds of the founding 
fathers, the House of Representatives 
was to be a popular body, highly re- 
sponsive to public opinion because of its 
short terms and geographical distribu- 
tion. The Senate, on the other hand, 
was conceived of as the august upper 
chamber, remote from the passions of 
the electorate, with six-year terms, and 
representing whole States at large. By 
one of those strange reversals of psy- 
chology which make history so fascinat- 
ing, the present-day House is distinctly 


wale ak 


The political complexion of the new 
Congress stands as follows: House of 
Representatives, Republican 268, Demo- 


Outstanding in the Senate’s so-called Progress 
Borah, Senator George Norris, Senator Bob 


Maintaining its dignity. hart, Senator G. P. Nye, Senator R. B. Hm 
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the more conservative body of the two, 
while the Senate is swept by all the 
winds of radicalism. 

In the House of Representatives, by 
reason of the all-powerful Rules Com- 
mittee which determines procedure and 
can shut off debate almost at will to 
compel a vote on a given measure, the 
party in power has built up a remark- 
ably efficient machine for the passage 
of legislation. The Speaker, although 
shorn somewhat of his power since the 
days of “Czar” Cannon, still has im- 
mense prestige and by recognizing only 
a pre-arranged list of members from 
his own party, can largely control the 
course of events. The Majority and 
Minority Floor Leaders are important 
figures in the House scheme, and 
usually work in close agreement. In 
the present and recent Congresses, 
Speaker Nicholas Longworth, Floor 
Leader Tilson of Connecticut, and a 
small group of influential. Republican 
leaders, such as Hawley of Oregon, 
Snell of New York, Porter of Penn- 





StmMoNns CaRAWAY 
sylvania, Wood of Indiana, Begg of 
Ohio, Bacharach of New Jersey, Tink- 
ham of Massachusetts, Britten of IlIli- 
nois, and Dickinson of Iowa, have had 
an almost absolute control of legisla- 
tion. They have voted large funds for 
new cruisers, defeated the farm export 
debenture plan, passed high protective 
tariff bills, and in general supported 
conservative Administration policies. 


In the Senate, on the contrary, the 
paper majority of the Republicans 
means exactly nothing as an index of 
controlling power. The traditions of 
unlimited debate in the Senate have 
thrown the small group of uncompro- 
mising radicals into a balance-of-power 
position where they can sway the see- 
saw either for or against the Adminis- 
tration. The real insurgents are only 
a handful—Norris and Howell of 
Nebraska, LaFollette and Blaine of 
Wisconsin, Frazier and Nye of North 
Dakota, Brookhart of Iowa, and Ship- 
stead, the single Farmer-Laborite of 
Minnesota. Of these Norris, an in- 
defatigable idealist, is the recognized 
leader. But outside this inner circle 
stands Borah of Idaho, the greatest 
Senate orator and Constitutional 
scholar, whose intellectual power and 
tendency to play a lone hand have given 
him a peculiar prestige. He might 
have almost any office in the Govern- 
ment if he would play with the crowd. 
His strong support for Hoover during 
the 1928 campaign had much to do with 
the result in the South and West. But 
since the tariff battle started he has 
been increasingly independent and has 
shared the leadership of the insurgents 
with Norris. Then there is a consider- 
able group of moderate Senators from 
Western States who used to be found 
consistently in the ranks of the regulars 
but are now voting with the Insur- 
gents, especially on farm and tariff 
questions—-men like Johnson of Cali- 
fornia, Capper of Kansas, Cutting of 
New Mexico, Schall, the blind Senator 
from Mianesota, Pine of Oklahoma, 
McNary of Oregon, Norbeck of South 
Dakota, and the millionaire Couzens 
of Michigan. 

The Progressive group would, of 
course, be impotent without the coop- 
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radicals like Wheeler of Montana. It 
is by no means a unit. Its leaders are 
middle-of-the-road men like Robinson 
of Arkansas, the running-mate of 
Smith last fall, and Simmons of North 
Carolina, the tariff expert. But most 
of its Western members are liberal in 
tendency, like Walsh of Montana, and 
Dill of Washington, while the South- 
erners are willing to cooperate with the 
Progressives when there is a chance to 
embarrass the Administration. 

The Republicans who have remained 
faithful to “Old Guard” principles 
through thick and thin have dwindled 
strangely in the extra session. They 
are mostly the representatives of East- 
ern industrial States, particularly New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States. 
The Floor Leader is Watson of Indiana, 
an experienced politician. Other king 
pins in their party councils are Smoot 
of Utah, veteran Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, Reed of Pennsyl- 
vania, able spokesman of the Mellon in- 
terests, Moses of New Hampshire, 
chairman of the Senatorial Republican 
campaign committee, and Jones of 
Washington, father of the “Five and 
Ten” prohibition law. 


The Insurgent Revolt 
Many times in recent weeks petty 
happenings have aroused the resent- 
ment of the Progressives. The Tariff 
Lobby hearings have brought into the 
(Concluded on page 28) 


eration of the Democrats. The minority 
party ranges all the way from conser- 
vatives like Broussard of Louisiana to 


ress") are: left to right, front, Senator William 
ob tte, Senator L. J. Frasier. Back: Senator Brook- 


. How@Penator J, J. Blaine, Senator H. Shipstead. “Armistice Day? Well, what of it!” 
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If You Want to Play Hockey— 


THINK that the most important 
lesson which I have gleaned from 
my experience as an athlete in school, 
college, club and professional sport is 
the fact that, in order to compete suc- 
cessfully and in a manner in which he 
may do justice to himself, the compet- 
itor must be in good physical condition. 
Hockey is one of those sports which 
requires a maximum of stamina, wind, 
and endurance and too much stress can- 
not be placed on the fact that a superb 
physical condition is necessary. 

So my first word of advice to the 
high school boy aspiring to hockey 
honors—and hockey is being played 
more and more generally throughout 
the country every year—would be to 
work himself into condition, with espe- 
cial attention to three items: the stom- 
ach, the back and leg muscles, and en- 
durance, as represented by what is usu- 
ally termed development of the “wind.” 

Even before it comes time to go upon 
the ice, preliminary work of a very 
light nature should be carried on for a 
week or two. Various exercises may 
be taken, of the sort that will loosen 
up the leg and back muscles. The ex- 
ercises, however, should be carefully 
selected and should not, in my opinion, 
include cross-country running. It is 
true that running helps in the develop- 
ment of the wind but I think that the 
advantage thus gained is more than off- 
set by the disadvantage exerted on the 
leg muscles. Skating, as you know, re- 
quires a gliding motion, while running 
is a more jaunty, knee-raising exercise. 
Obviously two ‘distinct sets of muscles 
are required for running and skating 
and I have found that the running tends 
to knot the muscles and tire the legs 
that are to be used for skating. 

While on the subject of conditioning, 
it is well to insert a few words on the 
diet. It is unnecessary, of course, to 
tell the high school athlete that the use 
of cigarettes or liquor in any form is 
harmful and to be rigidly avoided. But 
the same is true of rich foods, pastry 
and the like. Hockey is a sport so 
strenuous and so exacting in its de- 
mands on the energy of the athlete that 
he can meet the test fully only by eat- 
ing strength-giving food that is easily 
digested. 

I often receive queries as to the food 
eaten by professional hockey players 
just previous to a game. With their 
games scheduled usually in the evening, 
about 8:30, the professional players eat 
their last meal before the contest about 
4:30, with a well-done steak, a baked 
potato, toast and tea without cream 
forming the meal. The four-hour 
period intervening before the game pro- 
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vides ample time for digestion and the 
food is of an energy-building variety. 
Some college coaches I have known, 
on the other hand, recommend dropped 
eggs on toast about two hours before 
the game. 

When, at last, the candidates get out 
upon the ice, the intensive training be- 
gins and it will be this phase of the 
work in which most of you will be most 
keenly interested. In the first day or 
two, there should be nothing but easy 
skating for the purpose of getting the 
“feel” of the ice. During this period 
a little shooting practice can be held, 
principally for the purpose of giving 
the goal-tender his first bit of experi- 
ence to make him at home in the net. 
Time should also be given now to show- 
ing the beginner the proper methods of 
shooting. So many novices in hockey 
are unable to shoot effectively because 
they never have been shown the rather 
simple wrist motion and proper balance 
which raises the puck in order to drive 
it at great speed toward the goal. 


Two or three days of skating should 
be sufficient to allow the players to be- 
come acclimated and then forward lines 
should be formed and defense men se- 
lected in pairs with the forward lines 
practicing their passing, shooting and 
offensive formations, striving for team- 
work, timing and co-ordination, ele- 
ments that are essential in every team 
sport. Meanwhile, the defensive men 
should be working out their plans for 
mutual assistance to cope with the 
lightning-like emergencies that contin- 
ually arise in defensive hockey. 

Stationary individual shooting by the 
candidates from about twenty-five or 
thirty feet from the net also should 
form a Valuable part of each workout 
for fifteen or twenty minutes daily after 
the training season is well along. 

But, in the last analysis, scrimmage 
and plenty of it is the best practice in 
the world for a hockey team playing it- 
self into good condition. After the team 
has reached the physical condition that 

(Concluded on page 26) 








uated from Dartmouth College 
in June, 1928, he carried away with 
his diploma the distinction of having 
been one of the most versatile and 


athletic history of the famous old 
New England institution that nestles 
back in New Hampshire’s hills. 

In football, hockey and baseball, 
Myles Lane was a star. For three 
years, he was a high-scoring half- 
back in football. In 1925, he was a 
halfback mate of “Swede” Ober- 
lander on the undefeated Big Green 
team that was conceded the Eastern 
supremacy. It was Lane’s uncanny 
ability to catch forward passes, as 
well as his speed and shiftiness in 
running from scrimmage, that played 
a large part in the success of that 
Dartmouth team and placed him in 
position of leading scorer in the East. 





Why Myles Lane Qualifies i 
HEN Myles J. Lane was grad- 


outstanding athletes in the bright - 


In hockey and baseball, Lane, who 
is a native of Melrose, Mass., shone’ 
with equal brilliancy and, upon grad- 
uation, he was one of the first. of 
American college stars to be sought 
by the professional hockey clubs. He 
joined the champion New York 
Rangers and, about midway in the 
season, he was secured by the Boston 
Bruins, becoming then a teammate 
of George Owen, the former Har- 
vard star who, in his day at Harvard, 
had played the same part in football, 
baseball and hockey that Lane played 
at Dartmouth. Incidentally, the Bos- 
ton Bruins went on to win the Stan- 
ley Cup, which is emblematic of the 
world’s professional hockey cham- 
pionship. 

Lane this year has withdrawn 
from hockey temporarily and is tak- 
ing graduate work at Dartmouth. 
Next year, he probably will re-enter 
professional hockey, both because of 
his love for the ice game and be- 
cause of the fact that the financial 
aspect of the sport enables a young 
man to gain a more rapid start in 
business or professional life than 
otherwise would have been possible. 

The fact that he has sacrificed 
hockey this year, however; to con- 
tinue his studies, is proof that he has 
not permitted -his ability in sports to 
over-balance his judgment. Team- 
mates and rivals in a hundred college 
football, hockey and baseball games 
have known Myles Lane as a thor- 
ough, clean-playing sportsman and it 
is because of that especially that he 
was asked to. give the readers of 
“The Scholastic” his views on hockey. 

Rosert Harron, 
Scholastic Sports Editor. 
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THE ALL-AMERICAN TEAM 
Chooses the All-American Skate 
NESTOR JOHNSON 


Without a single exception, without a 
minute's hesitation, the six members of 
the All-American Hockey Team picked 
JOHNSONS as the All-American Skates. 
A“Glarkson Tech, right No wonder. For JOHNSONS are truly ’ Sigh wi 
defense “es “ Harvard 
{JOHNSONS are the best “wings of steel. They have made the 
game of hockey what it is today. . ."light- 
ning on ice.” regnray JOHNSO skates. 













































oe fited'e. Dion Years ago... ina little basement work- 
shop ... Nestor Johnson perfected the 
first pair of tubular steel skates ever made 
in the United States or Canada. 


Almost overnight an old, old sport was 











made over. The old style flat steel or solid W. 8. Dia wing 
skates were thrown aside and replaced by Yale, too. 0, brohibits endorse. ios 
JOHNSONS. Hockey and speed skating Hy So dS 
took on lightning-like speed. Ordinary ice JOHNSONS on the hockey 
skating became the favorite sport and a 


be lost without my SOHN: 
SONS.""—Molly Bott. new source of pleasure for thousands. 


Today JOHNSONS are the finest skates 
you can buy... anywhere. Just examine 
a pair and you will quickly see why. The 
finest Vanadium Tool Steel runners, 
“Diamond Tested” to prove hardness... 
the mirror-like surface and keen edge 
. . . the perfect balance of the whole 
wae. oe opis wie, Sat? skate ..... the snug, trim shoes, carefully 

Sears designed to support the foot and keep 
any other skate.”— D. M. the ankle firm... all these things com- fail a hockey player."—John 
bine to make JOHNSONS the favorite 
skates of America. 


Beasts McFadyen 
-~ = ® ‘ag ot 





Send.for our catalog which shows the 
complete line of JOHNSONS and de- 


JOHNSON scribes the famous “Diamond Test” that 





STEEL proves JOHNSONS best. Write today. 

TOE-CAP JOHNSONS ore made in Hockey and 

Protects the TOE from the BLOW Racer styles for boys and girls, men and 

Hereis something entirely new... andifyou play Women. Hockeys for general skating; 
hockey you'll certainly appreciate it. Guarantees Racers for speed skating. JUNIOR THE COLLEGIATE 


— me omy ym ee yon oe ear one-piece JOHNSONS for the younger children. No. 744—Aluminum a with shoes, $10.00 


tin weigh and strong. pair 
fash aed onde adds ash to aj r- Priced $ .00 to $2. 0° r pair. No. 743—Nickel mh « ¢ with shoes,$11.00 per pair 
eal —— outfit. Easily attached to any skate. 7 5 oo P Here is one of the famous JOHNSONS—a great 
een SEARS Saad S degree NESTOR JOHNSON MFG co camming ae Get Soe Sone 405 ee. Has 
protection, it is possible to use t " > ¢ ith smo! cl cri 
¢ laced-to-the-toe shoes . . . assuring ae aorta Carefully made Ny fit pad ng cad | poe 


fit ard that “‘wing-footed” feeling 1900 North Springfield Avenue - Chicago _ proper support to foot and ankle. 


JOHNSONS 


There is only one JOHNSON skate . . . for the original and genuine, ask for and insist upon NESTOR JOHNSON 





When writing advertisers or clipping coupons, please mention The Scholastic. 









































































President Proposes New Code for Sea War 


PeEeeesT HOOVER re-emphasized 
his leadership of the international 
forces working for peace in an impressive 
Armistice Day address under the auspices 
of the American Legion, in which he of- 
fered the world a new and original 
“Hoover Doctrine” of war-time naval 
rights. “Freedom of the seas” for the trade 
of neutral nations in war-time has been 
for more than a century perhaps the most 
important kernel 
of controversy in 
international law. 
Great Britain, be- 
cause of her long- 
established naval 
dominance, has 
stood for the 
right of  inter- 
ference with 
neutral shipping 
which might con- 
tain munitions or 
supplies for na- 
tions with which 
she was at war. 
The United States 
has__ traditionally 
taken the opposite 
view. The War of 
1812 was fought 


was singled out by the President as a main 
cause of the maintenance of large arma- 
ments. But as foreign critics point out, 


if all nations take the Kellogg Pact seri- 
ously, they need no longer worry about the 
exemption of food ships from capture. It 
is only the aggressor nation that should 
fear the use of the blockade weapon, if 
private wars were eliminated. 
Elsewhere in his speech, Mr. 


Hoover 





partly over this President Hoover laying a wreath on the tomb of America’s Un- 


issue. But it is 
noteworthy _ that 
when the United 
States held command of the seas during 
the Civil War, the positions of the two 
powers were reversed. During the World 
War, America championed the rights of 
neutrals against British aggression, but 
little was heard of it after America en- 
tered the war herself. “Freedom of the 
seas” was one of Wilson’s “Fourteen 
Points” but was lost in the shuffle when 
the Treaty of Versailles was written. To- 
day it is one of the unsettled questions 
between America and Britain which stands 
in the way of a complete naval agreement. 
It is believed to have been discussed by 
Hoover and MacDonald in their recent con- 
versations, but it has been purposely 
omitted from the scope of the coming 
London parley. 

In the President’s Armistice Day speech 
he proposed that merchant ships carrying 
food supplies shall be free from inter- 
ference by belligerent warships, in other 
words, that they shall be given the same 
status as hospital ships now have. This 
would be a revolutionary plan that would 
deprive warring nations of one of their 
principal weapons—starving the entire 
population of an enemy nation by blockade. 
Humane or not, the British blockade un- 
doubtedly was the chief factor in break- 
ing the German morale in 1918. Hoover’s 
proposal is born out of his long experi- 
ence as relief director and food administra- 
tor during the war. He has not made it 
a formal proposition to any nation and 
does not urge its discussion at London. But 
it has already begun to leaven international 
thinking on the subject. As might be ex- 
pected, German opinion is strongly in its 
favor. The British press is divided, but 
on the whole skeptical, while France and 
Italy are frankly critical. Fear of the 
cutting off of food supplies in nations 
largely dependent on sea-borne imports 


known Soldier during the annual Armistice Day services at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 


gave encouragement to those who believe 
that reduction of armaments is the only 
sure road to peace. “The men who fought 
know the real meaning and dreadfulness 
of war. No man came from that furnace 
a swash-buckling militarist. Those who 
saw its realities and its backwash in the 
sacrifice of women and children are not the 
men who glorify war.” Yet despite all 
our efforts, he said, there are today nearly 
10,000,000 more men under arms than be- 
fore the Great War, and aircraft and other 
instruments of destruction are far more 
potent. 

The President may have occasion soon 
to put his principles definitely to the test. 
While the investigation of the big-navy 
lobbying of William B. Shearer has been 
shut down, the President is seriously con- 
sidering a refusal to grant future con- 
tracts for building war vessels to the three 
companies which supported Shearer. Since 
the Bethlehem, Brown Boveri, and New- 
port News Companies are the only private 
firms equipped to build cruisers, this would 
mean that all future cruiser construction 
must be done by Government Navy Yards. 
It is believed that there is nothing in the 
cruiser law to prevent this. Two contracts 
out of the fifteen proposed cruisers have 
already been awarded to the private com- 
panies and will be completed. Three have 
been granted to Navy yards and will be 
held up by the President pending the out- 
come of the London conference. The ten 
remaining have not yet been let. Reports 
on possible economies in the running of 
the War Department and the Army are 
also before the President, and heavy re- 
ductions in expenses are expected. These 
moves have been underlined by the action 
of the British Labor Government in 
stopping construction on several cruisers 
and on the great Singapore Naval Base. 
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Government to Steady Business 


HE decline in the stock market which 
started with such violence on Octo- 

ber 24 (Schol., Nov. 16) continued jerkily 
for several weeks. Despite many favor- 
able factors and the throwing of large 
funds into buying activities ‘by leading 
banks and the Rockefeller interests, the 
mysterious wave of selling did not stop at 
once. Securities prices touched the lowest 
point they have reached in years when U. 
S. Steel, the recognized leader, fell to 
149 from its last year’s high of over 200. 
There were signs, however, that the 
market had finally scraped the bottom. 

At this juncture the Washington Admin- 
istration, which had hitherto stood by help- 
lessly while thirty billions of paper values 
were wiped out, took two important steps 
as evidence of its belief in the fundamental 
soundness of the business and industrial 
structure. President Hoover called into 
conference Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon, Governor Young of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and leading members of 
both houses of Congress. The same day 
Mr. Mellon issued a formal statement that 
he would recommend to Congress for ac- 
tion by a joint resolution at the coming 
regular session (see page 16) a reduction 
of corporation taxes and the normal tax 
on personal incomes of 1 per cent. The 
rate on corporation tax would thus be re- 
duced from 12 to 11 per cent. For in- 
dividuals, the rate on the first $4000 of 
taxable income would be cut from 1% to 
Y% per cent, and correspondingly in the 
higher brackets. This would apply to 
1929 incomes, payable in the calendar year 
1930. The total reduction in revenues thus 
effected is estimated at $160,000,000. De- 
spite the break in the stock market, the 
Treasury estimates indicate that business 
profits for 1929 will be greater than in 
1928 and that a substantial surplus in 
revenues from income taxes will be avail- 
able for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1930. The fact that Republican and 
Democratic leaders of both House. and 
Senate are pledged to its immediate enact- 
ment made it seem virtually certain. that 
the tax reduction will be a reality before 
the year is over. The effect will certainly 
be to reassure business in general and to 
check the orgy of security selling. 

Another movement that may in the long 
run be still more important for the eco- 
nomic future of the country is the call 
of President Hoover for a conference of 
representatives of industry, agriculture, and 
labor with the Cabinet and Federal Farm 
Board “with a view to coordination of 
business and governmental agencies in con- 
certed action for continued business prog- 
ress.” The specific purposes the President 
has in mind are the revival of construction 
business, the stimulation of exports, and the 
diversion of part of the surplus capital 
from the security market to productive 
expansion. Previous to the call he had 
conferred with several of the nation’s 
business leaders, including Owen Young of 
the General Electric, Thomas W. Lamont 
of J. P. Morgan’s, Julius Barnes, former 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Daniel Willard of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, and A. W. Shaw, 
Chicago publisher. It is understood that 
he intends to bring together, in addition to 
these men, a number of outstanding farm 
and labor leaders. 
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Tariff Lobby Exposed 


Y a vote of 54 to 22, the Senate passed 
the Norris resolution for public censure 
of Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecticut 
for placing Charles L. Eyanson, secretary 
of the Connecticut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, on the pay roll of the Senate as 
his personal secretary and adviser on tariff 
duties (Schol., Nov. 16). The resolution 
~ condemned the act as “contrary to good 
morals and Senatorial ethics,” but absolved 
Senator Bingham of “corrupt motives.” 
It was only the third time in the history 
of the Senate that such an action had been 
taken, and the first since 1903. Friends 
of Bingham among the “Old Guard,” 
though not denying the seriousness of his 
“indiscretion,” attempted to amend the 
resolution with less drastic punishments, 
but the Senate’s blood was up. 

The Bingham case, however, was only 
one of many episodes that demonstrated 
how deliberately certain unscrupulous 
business interests have attempted to pur- 
chase legislation that would put money in 
their pockets. One of the’ most flagrant 
is the “American Taxpayers’ League” an 
organization headed by one J. A. Arnold 
whose purposes were to influence Congress 
to reduce the corporation tax and repeal 
the inheritance tax. Arnold testified that 
he and his agents had collected some $200,- 
000 from corporations and individuals in 
the North, including the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, the Insull interests of 
Chicago, Stone & Webster of Boston, the 
Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland, W. 
L. Mellon of Pittsburgh, and many prom- 
inent banks, railroads and _ industries. 
Arnold also founded another organization, 
the Southern Tariff Association, to appeal 
to Southern manufacturers who wished 
higher tariff rates on their products. The 
contributors were characterized by Senator 
Blaine as a “sucker list.” 
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Election Day Results 


Ts is an off year for political cam- 
paigns. There were no President, few ~ 
governors, and no Senators or Congress- 
men to elect on the second Tuesday of 
November. In the few vote battles that 





did develop, the Democrats seem to have 
the most reason for rejoicing. The mayor- 
alty of New York City (Schol., Oct. 5), 
because of its immense population—larger 
than all but half a dozen states—always 
attracts attention. After a stirring cam- 
paign, Mayor James J. Walker, the dapper 
Tammany candidate for reelection, de- 
feated his Republican opponent, Congress- 
man Fiorello H. LaGuardia, by almost 
500,000 votes. The result was not un- 
expected, and bears little relation to na- 
tional politics. The real feature of the 
election was not the victory of Walker 
but. the. unprecedented vote recorded for 
the Socialist candidate, Norman Thomas, 
of 175,000—the largest ever reached by a 
Socialist in New York, even with its many 
radicals of foreign origin. Thomas, who 
was also the Socialist candidate for Presi- 
dent last fall, made a constructive cam- 
paign and received the support of many 
non-Socialists as a protest against the 
alleged corruption of both major parties. 

Elsewhere the most significant results 
were in Virginia, where Dr. John Garland 
Pollard, Democratic nominee, was elected 
Governor by a 2-to-1 vote over Dr. Wil- 
liam. Moseley Brown, candidate of the 
Republicans and the -so-called anti-Smith 
Democrats. Virginia, it will be remem- 
bered, along with three other states in the 
hitherto “solid South” went Republican in 
the Presidential election last year. The 
Democratic party was split, as a result, 
between the followers of Governor Harry 
F. Byrd (brother of the explorer) who 
supported Smith, and those of Bishop 
James Cannon, the Methodist prohibition 
leader, who denounced “Raskobism” and 
turned “Hoovercrats.” Both candidates 
were college professors and high-minded 
men, but the victory of Pollard seems to 
indicate that the Republican uprising last 
year was a temporary one, at least as far 
as state politics go. 


Diplomatic Changes 

T has been known for some time that 

Sir Esme Howard (author of the ar- 
ticle, “A Recipe for Happiness,” in the 
Oct. 19 issue), contemplated retiring from 
the Ambassadorship of Great Britain to 
the United States next year, in order to 
devote himself to creative hobbies. For 
five years he has been dean of the foreign 
Diplomatic Corps at Washington, serving 
with distinction and popularity. The British 
Foreign Office has now announced that 
Sir Esme will be succeeded by Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, now permanent Under-Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, an important post not 
subject to the whims of party government. 
Sir Ronald is a Scotsman of fine person- 
ality and extremely broad diplomatic ex- 
perience. He has served in many capitals 
throughout the world, and was Ambas- 
sador to Turkey and to Germany. His 
wife is an American woman, and he has 
twice been attached to the Washington 
Embassy, once under Lord Bryce during 
the Roosevelt Administration, and again 
during the Wilson Administration. His 
appointment is considered evidence of the 
high importance which the MacDonald 
Government attaches to Anglo-American 
relations at the present critical time. Sir 
Ronald will be succeeded in the British 
Foreign Office by Sir Robert Vansittart, 
who accompanied the Prime Minister on 
his recent Washington visit. 
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Important changes are also impending 
in our own diplomatic service. John Van 
A. MacMurry, Minister to China, and 
William. Phillips, Minister to Canada, have 
both resigned, the former to accept a chair 
with Johns Hopkins University, and the 
latter to retire and educate his children 
in America. Both are “career” men of 
outstanding experience, Phillips having re- 
linquished a higher ranking post, Am- 
bassador to Belgium, to inaugrate the im- 
portant new legation at Ottawa two years 
ago. It has been intimated that Mac- 
Murray was out of sympathy with the 
State Department’s conciliatory policy to- 
ward the Chinese Nationalist Government: 
His successor will be Nelson Johnson, 
present Chief of the Far Eastern Division 
of the State Department, who has served 
long in the consular service in China. 


Hoover and Johnson 


GENATOR Hiram Johnson is an im- 
portant person in California. Twice 
Governor, friend and running-mate of 
Roosevelt on the Bull Moose ticket of 
1912, Progressive opponent of “the inter- 
ests,” and Senator since 1917, he has made 
and unmade Presidents even if he couldn’t 
be one himself. 

Somebody blundered pretty badly there- 
fore, when the President gave a dinner at 
the White House recently for Ambassador 
Dawes, home on a visit from England, and 
for Ambassador Guggenheim, just ap- 
pointed to Cuba. The guest list included 
officials of the State Department and icxem- 
bers of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, but by some clerical error, John- 
son’s name was omitted. The next day Mr. 
Hoover rushed a letter by messenger to 
the Senator, publicly apologizing for the 
apparent insult. The Senator politely 
thanked him, and there the matter ended. 
But there were numerous political observ- 
ers who thought they saw in the incident 
something more than a social comedy. 
Whether or not it marks a break between 
the two most influential Californians, it 
will not help to cement the fast-growing 
breach between the conservative and pro- 
gressive wings of the party. 
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AROUND THE WORLD 











ENGLAND—Labor Defends Pro- 

gram. All the obstructive efforts 
of the Conservative Opposition have so far 
failed to undermine Labor’s record of. ac- 
complishment. With Liberal backing, the 
House of Commons voted, 324-199, to ap- 
prove the Government’s procedure for re- 
newal of diplomatic relations with Soviet 
Russia. Sir Edmond Ovey, former Am- 
bassador to Brazil, has been appointed first 
British Ambassador to Moscow under. the 
new arrangement and will have the re- 
sponsibility of conducting negotiations on 
debts and confiscation of British property 
in Russia. 

On India, Mr. Lloyd George swung to 
the . opposition and insisted that Lord 
Irwin’s proclamation of ultimate dominion 
status for India was a violation of the 
authority of the Simon Commission 
(Schol., Nov. 16). Sir John Simon, him- 
self a Liberal, came to the rescue of Mac- 
Donald and his Secretary. of State for 
India, by declaring that there had been 
no break with the cabinet. MacDonald 
said the declaration was needed to restore 
an atmosphere of confidence in India pend- 
ing the publication of the Simon report. 
The net results of the debates both in the 
Commons and the House of Lords was to 
strengthen the Labor position. 

Mr. MacDonald received an ovation 
when he reported in glowing terms on the 
results of his negotiations with President 
Hoover. He denied that he had agreed to 
the President’s proposals on freedom of the 
seas (see page 20), though he is willing 
to throw them open to discussion. 

J. H. Thomas, Lord Privy Seal and 
Minister of Unemployment, outlined. his 
plans for expending more than $200,000,- 
000 on unemployment grants and public 
works, including railways, roads, bridges, 
and tunnels. He had discovered no magic 


cure-all for the blight of unemployment, 
he- said, but his committee had already 
provided temporary work for 500,000 men, 
and he claimed he had secured large orders 
for coal and manufactured goods’ on his 
recent trip to Canada. Lloyd George and 
some of the Labor extremists bitterly criti- 
cized his program, but the House voted 
expenses for further development of his 
plans. 

The Government’s proposals for solu- 
tion of the coal mining crisis have met 
with only partial success. It has offered 
to reduce working hours from eight to 
seven and one half. The mine owners do 
not want a national agreement but prefer 
to negotiate agreements for each district. 
Some of the Miners Federation are in 
favor of accepting the Government plan 
as the best obtainable at this time. But 
in Yorkshire, the largest coal field in Eng- 
land, the miners voted to turn down the 
7% hour offer. Premier MacDonald has 
taken a hand in the negotiations and is 
trying to get both sides to meet in confer- 
ence. 


FRANCE—Tardieu Gains 

Strength. Andre Tardieu, the new 
French Premier, showed remarkable stay- 
ing powers on his first trial of strength 
in Parliament, when the deputies at 5 
o'clock in the morning, after fourteen 
hour’s continuous debate on the new Gov- 
ernment’s policies, voted approval by a 
majority of 71. This was a much wider 
margin than anyone had hoped for. All 
the right and center parties voted solidly 
for Tardieu, and a few of the Radicals, 
but the Socialists and other left parties 
were a unit against him. 


The real victor in the voting was M. ~ 


Briand, who was ousted just three weeks 
ago by the very same men who now 
cheered him wildly. As Foreign Minister 


he made a two-hour speech with all his 
old-time fire and persuasive powers, de- 
fending the policies of conciliation toward 
Germany with which his name has long 
been associated and which he has vowed 
to continue. Tardieu backed up the vet- 
eran peace advocate, but with a different 
emphasis. He insisted that evacuation of 
the second zone of the Rhineland will 
proceed as agreed upon at the Hague Con- 
ference (Schol., Oct. 19), but that France 
is under no obligation to complete the 
withdrawal from the third Zone until the 
Young Plan is safely in operation and the 
first payments under it collected by the 
International ‘Bank. 

Tardieu has laid his plans for a long 
stay in office. France is tired of uncer- 
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tainty and is not unwilling to have a little 
of Poincare’s firmness again in the 
Premier’s chair. 


BASLE—Swiss City Picked for 

Bank Site. Having left to the last 
the puzzling question of site, the organiz- 
ing committee for the Bank of Interna- 
tional Settlements (Schol., Nov. 16) de- 
cided on Basle, Switzerland. The Belgian 
delegates held out for Brussels to the end 
and then left the conference in a huff. 
Belgium was thus omitted from the bark’s 
sponsors, but may return when the other 
powers bring pressure on the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. Basle has many advantages. It 
is in a neutral state, with excellent trans- 
portation facilities, central to all the na- 
tions involved, and not too strongly under 
the influence of any power. 

The complete draft of -the proposed 
statutes of the bank was made public be- 
fore the committee adjourned. They fol- 
lowed in general the outline forecast in 
the last issue of The Scholastic. The 
central banks of issue which will share 
in the management and the veto power are 
those of England, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Belgium (if it joins) and the 
United States, for which the Federal Re- 
serve Bank can exercise its veto. The 
United States may at any time enter the 
machinery of the bank on an equal basis 
with the other member nations. On the 
whole, the bank’s operations will be highly 
restricted at first. It has already received 
the unofficial approval of the British and 
French Finance Ministers. The rules must 
now be accepted by a second Hague Con- 
ference of the seven powers, probably to 
be held in January after the German 
plebiscite on the Young Plan is held. 


4 SAAR—Germany Asks Return of 
Coal District. Direct negotiations 
between France and Germany for the re- 
turn of the Saar Basin have begun at 
Paris. The Saar is a small but richly 
endowed coal region just north of Lor- 
raine, which was, under the Treaty of 
Versailles, placed under international con- 
trol by the League of Nations with the 
provision that the product of its mines 
should go to France for 15 years as rep- 
aration for the damage done to French 
coal mines in the devastated regions by 
German troops. In 1935 a plebiscite was 
to be held among the inhabitants of the 
Saar (about 600,000). to determine its 
future ownership. 

Shortly before his death, Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, Germany’s great statesman, 
secured the consent of M. Briand, then 
premier, to negotiate immediately for the 
return of the Saar, without waiting the 
remaining six years. Every one, even the 
French, realize that the population is 
overwhelmingly German in sentiment and 
nationality and that a plebiscite at any time 
will probably show a 9 to 1 majority for 
return to the Fatherland. The passions 
of the Ruhr invasion have now cooled. 
France does not wish to be permanently 
saddled with another Alsace-Lorraine prob- 
lem, with its unsatisfied minorities. The 
main question at issue, therefore is a fi- 
nancial one. Germany claims that France 
has already taken from the Saar mines 
116,000,000 tons of coal, whereas they cal- 
culate that the damage done to French 
mines caused the loss of only 90,000,000 
tons in addition to plant equipment. France 


A GLIMPSE 
OF 
BASLE 
ON THE 
RHINE 


Switzerland al- 
ready has one “in- 
ternational” city, 
Geneva, home of 
the League of Na- 
tions. Now an- 
other Swiss city, 
Basle, has been 
chosen by world 
statesmen as the 
site of the new in- 
ternational bank. 


will demand a money payment in return 
for relinquishing the mines for the final 
six years. The terms will probably be 
fixed largely by the Comité des Forges 
(Koh-mee-tay day Forzh) or French steel 
trust, which has made great investments in 
the Saar region, This is an integral part of 
the continental steel “cartel” along with 
German, Belgian, and Luxembourg com- 
panies, and a solution satisfactory to all 
these industrial nations must be reached. 


POLAND—Who Rules Poland? 

Poland, the largest of the new states 
set up in Europe after the World War, is 
called a republic. But the chief power in 
Poland, has been wielded since 1926 by 
Marshal Josef Pilsudski, Minister of War, 
who controls the Polish armies; and in 
fact, if not in name, is much the same kind 
of dictator as Primo de Rivera in Spain. 
The president, Ignace Moscicki, and the 
cabinet are mere figureheads. 

There are numerous Socialists in Poland, 
however, who object to seeing constitu- 
tional government quietly done to death. 
They form the principal opposition to the 
Government in the Sejm, or Parliament, 
and their principal champion is Marshal 
Ignace Daszynski, Speaker of the Sejm. 
Pilsudski and Daszynski, long the out- 
standing leaders of the country, were old- 
time. friends who fought shoulder to 
shoulder for Polish independence and 
shared in the first government of the re- 
public. But when the deputies arrived at 
the parliament building for the scheduled 
fall session to discuss the budget they 
found seventy army officers with drawn 
weapons patrolling the entrance and cor- 
ridors. Marshal Daszynski refused to open 
the session. He had a heated interview 
with Pilsudski, exclaiming “We shall not 
sit with sabres and revolvers threatening 
us,” and the two old friends parted in 
anger. Later the Sejm did meet, only to 
adjourn for a thirty-day recess. 

Daszynski and the civilian leaders main- 
tain that the deadlock between the Gov- 
ernment and the Sejm cannot continue. 
Either there will be a dissolution of the 
Sejm and new elections, or the cabinet must 
resign. Otherwise Poland may as well ac- 
cept a complete military dictatorship. 
6 AUSTRIA—England Intervenesin 

Austria. The “strong government”’ 
of the new Police Chief-Chancellor, Herr 
Schober (Schol., Oct. 19) has yielded to 
pressure from the fascist Heimwehr or- 


ganization and introduced a new consti- 
tution into Parliament which would re- 
duce Vienna, with its Socialist municipal 
government, from a province to a federal 
district with its administration directly 
under state control. The Socialists’ resis- 
tance to this threat has stiffened. With- 
out their votes it cannot be legally passed. 
But the Heimwehr still threatens direct 
action. They have held armed parades 
and fomented riots at the University, as- 
saulting Jewish students, and are demand- 
ing the return of the Empress Zita and 
the House of Hapsburg. 

Alarmed by the threat of civil strife, 
Foreign Minister Arthur Henderson of 
Great Britain sent a warning to the Aus- 
trian Chancellor that England was gravely 
concerned lest a breakdown of parliamen- 
tary government might ensue that would 
threaten the stability of central Europe. 
Austria has many foreign creditors and 
her British loans would be endangered by 
disorder. The Heimwehr sympathizers con- 
sider Henderson’s note an unpardonable in- 
terference in purely internal affairs, but 
there is no doubt that the opinion of the 
League of Nations will support him. 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


New Onto SENATOR 


Above is Roscoe C. McCulloch, of Canton, Ohio, 
who has been appointed by Governor Myers 
Cooper to fill the vacancy in the United States 
Senate caused by the recent death of Theodore 
E. Burton (Schol. Nov. 16). Senator McCulloch 
is a lawyer and will support the policies of Presi- 
dent Hoover. He has served several terms in 
Congress and is at present chairman of the State 
Utilities Commission. His appointment is for one 
year, and in November, 1930, he must stand for 
reelection. He is the fourth man to fill this post 
in one term, Senators Frank B. Willis, Cyrus 
Locher, and Burton, having died in office. 


Lords and privates sat side by side, so- 
cial rank forgotten, when the Prince of 
Wales played host to 320 British veterans, 
who had won the Victoria Cross at some 
time during their military career on sea, 
land or air. The “V. C.,” as this highest 
British award for valor is known, was in- 
stituted by Queen Victoria in 1857 and this 
is the first time that its living wearers, 
from all over the Empire, have been to- 
gether. 

1c} 


In New York after flying 13,300 miles 
from Moscow, the four Soviet aviators— 
Simon Shestakof, Phillipp Bolotof, Voris 
Sterligof, and Ditry Fufayef—are prepar- 
ing to cross the Atlantic in their Land of 
the Soviets. lf successful, they will be the 
first to navigate around thé world from 
west to east in an airplane. 


Freight congestion threatened to par- 
alyze Russia’s railroads, and members of the 
Communist Youth and the Young Pioneers, 
Communist boy scouts, came to the rescue 
at freight depots to unload the food 
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products and release the cars. Young Rus- 
sia enjoyed its good deed for it is serious 
in its patriotism as is theyyouth of no other 
country. 

Oo 


Death-watch beetles caused the closing 
of St. Lawrence Jewry, one of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s greatest masterpieces among 
London churches. The damage done to the 
wood work by this insect was so great 
that the whole structure was in danger. It 
has now been reopened. 


Is a son justified in killing a mother who 
suffers incurably from cancer? A French 
jury seemed to think so when it delivered 
a “not guilty” verdict after the trial of 
Richard Corbett, who shot his invalid 
mother. The case has centred interna- 
tional interest on Corbett’s appeal for the 
alteration of laws to permit doctors to take 
the lives of those for whom there is no 
hope of recovery and whose suffering 
makes their last days torture. 


A new departure for the “five and ten” 
has been undertaken at Woolworth’s, 
where four monthly magazines can now be 
bought for ten cents each. Many noted 
authors are to contribute to the periodicals, 
which contain from 128 to 132 pages and 
are of standard make-up. 


Postage stamps are going to stick with 
greater efficiency from now on, the Post 
Office Department declares. They are to 
be allowed to dry completely after printing, 
the gum to be applied later. Thus more 
glue will remain on the surface of the 
stamp than when the whole process was 
done at once. = 


A new telephone, demonstrated by 
Sergius Grace, of the Beil Telephone 
Laboratories, will speak the numbers dialed 
to central. With this new automatic tele- 
phone no one is required to utter a sound; 
the spoken numbers are produced from 
talkie films, one for each numeral up to 
ten, wound on drums which revolve when 
numbers are dialed. 


“Macaviator” is a new word coined in 
the office of the Army Air Corps as a name 
for the flying robot developed for auto- 
matically piloting airplanes. The term is a 
combination of “mechanical aviator.” 


Governor Roosevelt of New York has 
passed a test to drive an automobile. Crip- 
pled as a result of infantile paralysis, he has 
never been able to manage a car. This 
car, however, has hand, instead of foot 
brakes and the Governor can now drive 
himself. o 


Forced down by storms in the Arctic 
regions, Colonel McAlpine, Canadian min- 
ing man with seven companions, was given 
up for lost. After two months of hunger 
and perils of all kinds, led by Eskimos 
they found their way to a small trading 


st. 
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An unusual! sale is to take place when 
Eliza, a small Illinois village in the heart 
of the corn belt, is sold at auction to the 


Le 


Here are the four Soviet aviators—Simon Shesta- 

kof, Phillip Bolotof, Boris Sterligof, and Dmitry 

Fwfayef—who are preparing to cross the Atlantic 
in their plane, “Land of the Soviets.” 


highest _ bidder. The inhabitants are 
anxiously awaiting the fate of their be- 
loved village: 


Former Secretary of State Kellogg re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, the highest French decoration, in 
recognition of his leadership in negotiating 
the Peace Pact. It was bestowed by Paul 
Claudel, the French Ambassador, in a color- 
ful ceremony at the French Embassy. 


A canvas painted by Edwin W. Dickin- 
son received a prize of $500 after due study 
by the jury of awards at the National 
Academy Exhibition. It was then discov- 
ered that the picture was hung on its side 
and had also been hung on its side at the 
International Exhibition in Pittsburgh two 
years previously. 








Salzburg 
(Concluded from page 7) 


natural progression of stage action to 
be seen anywhere. Carelessness in such 


details, important details, as smooth 
skies, well-joined wall pieces, is shock- 
ing. But in his “Everyman,” performed 
in the square before the cathedral, with 
its high arches as background, and the 
rich. music pouring from its portals, 
with only a banquet table as proper- 
ties, Reinhardt’s genius comes into full- 
est flowering. He-can choose from the 
best talent in middle-Europe, and counts 
the Thimigs, Dagny Sarvaes, and 
Moissi in his casts. 

For the festivals, Reinhardt relies on 
German classics, the drama of Schiller 
and Goethe, but does not ignore Shakes- 
peare, and sometimes draws upon the 
Italian and Spanish works of earlier 
centuries. 

There is always an infectious spirit 
of camaraderie at all performances, 
where one rubs elbows with present-day 
and retired prima donnas, a disappoint- 
ed crown prince, or a flourishing Amer- 
ican merchant. During the promen- 
ade one meets the bare-kneed Tyroler 
and the decollete flapper, both partak- 
ing of the ubiquitous sandwich. Salz- 
burg’s welcome is irresistible. Honor to 
those who have gathered us to its heart. 
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WILL I SUCCEED? 


Tr is a question all young artists ask them- 
selves especially when trying for a prize, 
Any professional artist will tell you that the art 
materials you use may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure. You can’t afford to 
use “muddy” colors or those that will crack and 


peel. 
WHEN YOU BUY 


“OLD FAITHFUL” 
ART MATERIALS 


you are backing up your art efforts with materials 
that are famous for their richness of color and 
velvet-like texture. It’s.a pleasure to use them. 


We have prepared a set of valuable art suggestions for readers 
of “SCHOLASTIC.” These will be sent to departments of 
art free of charge. They may help you win a prize. 
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and address to your paper. 





“THE BEST PLAY I EVER SAW” 


Results of Contest No. 2 


HE results of “The Best Play I Ever Saw” Contest No. 2, announced 

in the issue of November 2, are as follows: 

FIRST PRIZE ($5.00): Ruth Brant, Yorktown Heights, New York, 
for her review of “Journey’s End” published herewith. 


HONORABLE MENTION: Norma Aronson, High School of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mass. (“Strange Interlude”); Bob Goddard, Oak Park, 
(Ill.) High School (“Noah’s Ark”); Fred White, Warren G. Harding 
Senior High School, Warren, Ohio (“The Emperor Jones”); Bob Thorn- 
burg, Moberly (Mo.) High School (“The Covered Wagon”); Bernice 
Bailey, Oak Park (Ill.) High School (“The Miracle”). 


The response to the drama contest this time is excellent and steadily 
improving. -Students who have access only to motion pictures should 
not become discouraged, for several of the best essays were on movies. 
Remember the word limit—500, and be sure to sign your name, school, 
Results of the next contest will be announced 
in the issue of January 4, and all entries must reach the Pittsburgh office 
by December 16. Address Drama Editor. 

















Journey’s End 


By Ruth Brant 
Yorktown Heights, New York 


MONG modern plays “Journey’s End” 
is unequaled. It shows one of the 
many obscure dramas of the World War, 
and one instinctively feels it to be a truer 
picture than “What Price Glory?” 

An idea of the power of a play may be 
obtained from the audience’s reactions. 
At first my neighbors settled back com- 
fortably, enjoying themselves and their 
candy. Then, as Raleigh and Stanhope 
met, everyone leaned forward tensely, 
and did not leave that position until the 
end of the play. 

The scene is a British dugout. The 
setting is simple but realistic. A table 


stands at one side and along the wall 
the officers’ cots. Steps lead outside, 
and the door, opening, lets a stream of 
light into the dark interior. Guns some- 
times rumble in the distance, and oc- 
casionally a whizz-bang shatters the si- 
lence. For the most part, as Raleigh 
says, “It’s so quiet.” 

Every line builds up the character of 
the speaker, and the actors are in the 
spirit of their parts. The cast is en- 
tirely English. Leon Quartermaine plays 
Osborne, the quiet, middle-aged lieuten- 
ant, “Uncle” to the company. His voice 
is whimsical and courageous like the 
character. These qualities appear as he 
reads from Alice in Wonderland, “And 
welcome little fishes in with gently smil- 
ing jaws,’ while he waits for the raid 
and certain death. Colin Keith-Johnston 
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plays the battle-worn captain and plays 
it strongly. Derek Williams, as the boy- 
officer, eager and new to the front, strikes 
the right note of boyishness. It would be 
hard to find a play in which the acting 
carries out the author’s spirit so well. 
Here the actors are in sympathy with the 
play, for it depicts a struggle in which 
most of them took an active part. 

The curtains are strong, as when 
Raleigh, eager for the raid and feeling 
the honor of being chosen, bursts in on 
Osborne, who knows it means probable 
death. Then at the end, Stanhope has 
left and Raleigh’s body is lying alone in 
the dugout. A shell bursts and the en- 
trance collapses. That is all. 

“Journey’s End” is not complex, but 
it is moving in its simplicity. It shows 
the reactions of the men. All those with 
imagination feel fear, and meet it in their 
different ways. Raleigh is ignorant, and 
eager. Stanhope’s three years have em- 
bittered him and shattered his nerves. 
As he says, he had to choose between 
cowardice and drink. Mason’s attitude 
is the same. One feels that he has al- 
ways been sorry about something. Hib- 
bert is made a hysterical coward, while 
Trotter, having no imagination, is un- 
changed. Osborne is a gentleman. War 
has magnified certain qualities, such as 
sympathy, and strengthened his philos- 
ophy. It seems as if he has fought a 
battle, and, emerging victorious, is ready 
to die. 

Besides being a picture of war, “Jour- 
ney’s End” has a message for the world— 
Peace. It seems that nations must realize 
with Raleigh that it’s all “rather silly.” 

“Journey’s End’ is an immortal play, 
and it is a tribute to the public that 
they recognize it as one. 
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THE STAMP COLUMN 


By F. L. Witson 





United States 1929 Com- 
memorative Issues 


CTOBER 19 ushered in our latest com- 

memorative stamp, the “Ohio River 
Canalization” Stamp. It honors the culmi- 
nation of effort in making the Ohio River 
navigable and useful to commerce (Schol., 
Oct. 19). Fifty-six years ago a dam was 
built near Pittsburgh, where the Ohio River 
is formed by the junction of the Mononga- 
hela and Allegheny Rivers. Since that time 
fifty dams and locks have been built. The 
last one was at Cairo, Ill. Each dam in- 
cludes a lock 110 feet by 600 feet giving 
a depth of nine feet throughout the entire 
channel of approximately 981 miles. The 
opening of the canal was fittingly cele- 






" x 
Route 

of the Ohio 

River canali- 


ee Tg 
om 4 to Cairo, Illinois. 
brated by a parade of river boats starting 
from Pittsburgh on Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 19 and ending at Cairo the following 
Friday with official dedication of the latest 
dam at that place. President Hoover took 
a prominent part in this celebration. 

The stamp itself is rather odd in shape 
and will in consequence demand attention. 
The center design is a picture of a canal 
dam and lock and the color is the conven- 
tional red. On 
September 14, 
just a little 
over a month 
previous, the 
stamp commem- 
orating the 135th 
anniversary of 
the Battle of 
Fallen Timbers 
was placed . on 
sale. This stamp 
was issued on 
the day a monu- 
ment to Anthony 
Wayne was 
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dedicated at Fallen Timbers Park located 
on the site of the battle of this name. 
Fallen Timbers. Park lies about 12 miles 
southwest of Toledo, Ohio, on the bank of 
the Maumee River, and it was at this point 
General Wayne won “a complete victory 
over the Indians in 1794 and put a stop to 
Indian trouble for many years. The design 
of the stamp incorporates a reproduction 
of the Gen. Anthony Wayne Memorial. 

Other commemoratives this year are 
those in recognition of Edison’s “Golden 
Jubilee of Electric Light,” the 150th anni- 
versary of General Sullivan’s Expedition, 
and the 150th anniversary of the George 
Rogers Clark victory at Vincennes. 








If You Play Hockey 
(Concluded from page 18) 


satisfies the coach, the scrimmage 
should be lessened, with just enough to 
keep the players in good trim but al- 
ways avoiding the ever-present danger 
of over-training or “staleness.” 

Perhaps an outline of the various 
styles of defensive and offensive play 
will be interesting to readers of The 
Scholastic. 

Dartmouth and Yale, two of the 
eastern intercollegiate leaders, use a 
system whereby the three forwards ad- 
vance the puck into the rivals’ territory 
and, upon losing it, they check back as 
a unit. When the opposition is checked, 
the two defense men dash up the ice 
together, carrying the puck while the 
three forwards remain momentarily on 
the defense. Thus there are in reality 
five carriers of the puck alternating up 
and down the ice. 

The advantage of this system is that 
it keeps the players refreshed because 
it gives them:a few .seconds _ respite 
while on defense. This plan is especially 
good for a team having few substitites. 
The disadvantage is that it may weaken 
the defense of a team slightly: because 
usually the forwards and defensive: men 
are specialists in their respective. de- 
partments. The primary duty of the 
defense men is to body-check, while 
that of forwards is to skate, shoot and 
score. Forwards, as a rule, are selected 
for speed and lack the physique to-play 
the position of a rugged defense man. 

The Harvard style of pliy—and Har- 
vard has been remarkably successful in 
its hockey over a long term of years— 
is to employ two sets of forwards alter- 
nating from three to five minutes on 
the ice. The defense men, under the 
Harvard system, are specialists devot- 
ing almost their entire time to defense. 
Never do both defense men, under the 
Harvard style, break up the ice to- 
gether. When one of them does go up, 
either the center or one of the wings 
drops back to temporary defensive duty. 

Still a third method, and the one used 
by most professional teams, is to keep 
the defense men at their specialty and 
to alternate frequently two sets of for- 
wards with two forwards leading the 
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attack and the third trailing about fif- 
teen feet behind. The theory behind 
this attack is that should the passing of 
the two leaders be broken up and the 
puck lost, the trailer is in position either 
to retrieve it for a shot or to skate back 
to center ice to form the pivot of a 
three-man defense, which is difficult to 
penetrate. 

Checking-back by the forwards is to 
hockey what interference is to football 
and fielding to baseball. If there is 
no checking-back—or an _ insufficient 
amount of it—there can be no hope of 
success. For this reason, the matter of 
condition should be continually stressed. 
The players should be coached to skate, 
skate, skate, especially when they lose 
the puck. Harvard, in my opinion, 
never has received exceptional hockey 
material and yet year after year the 
Crimson is at or near, the top of the 
intercollegiate hockey world, chiefly be- 
cause the candidates are coached until 
it becomes second nature for them to 
check-back and skate, check-back and 
skate, check-back and skate, 

If I were to be asked to summarize 
in a few words advice to the prospec- 
tive coach and players of high school 
teams, they would be as follows: 

First—Keep in good condition. 

Second—Secure plenty of skating. 

Third—Learn how to shoot correctly; 
practice diligently from all angles. 

Fourth—Learn the duties of your par- 
ticular position. 

Fifth—Strive for speed and perfection. 

Sixth—Be a team man and work for 
team play. 

Seventh—Learn to check-back; stick 
with your man, and skate, skate, skate. 

Eighth—For the defense man, keep al- 
ways in mind the fact that your primary 
duty is to guard the goal and that guard- 
ing the goal means proficiency at body- 
checking, which means keeping your eye 
on the hips or the eyes of the man pro- 
pelling the puck, rather than on the puck. 





Greek Development 


(Concluded from page 11) 

5. In what Roman literature and art 
which you have studied do you find Greek 
influence ? 

. How do you explain the decline of 
Greece? Is there any reason why we 
should not expect a similar decline of 


America? 
Reading List 


The historical summary for rapid read- 
ing will be found in Botsford (pp. 301-328, 
352-373, 381-393, 444-474), Breasted (pp. 
37 8-483), Rostovtzeff (pp. 273-281, 311- 
332, 349-377). Each student should read 
the corresponding literary commentary in 
The Pageant of Greece (pp. 213-241, 389- 
320, 380-384) or Greek Literature in 
Translation (pp. 200-224, 566-569). The 
following will also be found useful: 
Crawley, R. tr. Thucydides’ History. Dutton, 


Glover, T. R. Democracy in the Ancient World. 
Macmillan, 1927. 

—_—" N. Cloud Cuckoo Land. Harcourt, 
1926. (A modern novel.) 

Euripides’ 


Plutarch.’ Life “of Alcibiades. 

Rogers, B. Tr. Aristophanes’ Knights. Bell. 
1920. (For a conservative’s criticism of the 
war-democracy.) 


Trojan Women. 
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National Conference on 
Student Participation in 
School Government 











HE cause of student self-govern- 

ment in American schools and col- 
leges has a directing champion in the 
organization of the National Confer- 
ence on Student Participation in School 
Government, which has chosen The 
Scholastic to carry news of its ac- 
tivities. 

Schools with student government or- 
ganizations are invited to. use The 
Scholastic as a clearing house and to 
send: in news of ‘interesting achieve- 
ments in this field. 

At its recent meeting in Atlanta, 
Georgia, the Conference chose the fol- 
lowing officers: President, Stanley M. 
Hastings, Principal of O’Keefe Junior 
High School, Atlanta; Vice presidents, 
James M. Glass of Rollins College, 
Florida, William McAndrew of Chi- 
cago, and J. A. Wilson of Minneapolis ; 
secretary, Mrs. Agnes DeFoor of Hoke 
Smith Junior High School, Atlanta; 
and treasurer, Miss Anna Hayward, of 
Wiley High School, Terre Haute, In- 
diana. The Directors are Mrs. Claire 
Sweetman Epler of Luther Burbank 
Junior High School, Los Angeles; 
Richard Welling, chairman of the Self 
Government Committtee, Inc., New 
York; and Robert Ringdahl, Principal 
of Corcoran School, Minneapolis. 

The following paragraphs, taken 
from Mr. Richard Welling’s address 
before the conference, indicate the 
spirit of the organization: 

“How much time must elapse before the 
the dream of character training for de- 
mocracy is realized? The greatest brain 
ever produced by Greece, if not the great- 
est ever, Aristotle, in his school had the 
students themselves determine the rules for 
maintaining order and elect every ten days 
one of their number to supervise the 
school. Vittorino da Feltré (1378) had 
pupil cooperation on the same principle. 

“In 1832 Bronson Alcott in his Boston 
school developed what he called the treas- 
ury or treasure of the schoolroom which 
was nothing more than a spirit of friendly 
cooperation. He found the students well 
able to affix penalties for derelictions, often 
even to the point of self-condemnation. 
The school was the talk of Boston and 
much sought by parents. Each day a dif- 
ferent child was chosen to take charge 
of the class. Here was ideal pupil coopera- 
tion nearly a hundred years ago.... 

“The speaker contends that while it may 
be enough in the lower grades of the 
elementary schools where pupil cooperation 
is practised merely to teach youth about 
their country or city, interesting them in 
its welfare and giving them proper ideals, 
_yet before leaving school some technique 
or method of developing political energy 
should be practised. How else will the 
wide gulf between the ideals of good gov- 
ernment and the administration as actually 
achieved be bridged? The usual remark 


is: “What can I do about it? What can 
I and my friends, a mere handful, do in 
opposition to the machine? . What 
other outlook for improvement is there 
but to initiate at least every high school 
student in the ordinary political technique 
of the day so that he will not find him- 
self helpless when he reaches the voting 


age?” 








World Happenings 
(Continued from page 23) 

CHINA—Rebels Gain Ground. 

Latest advices from the scene of 
civil war in China are as contradictory as 
ever, but it is a certainty that the Nanking 
Government of President Chiang Kai-shek 
is facing a most powerful ring of enemies 
and is in danger of a general collapse. The 
Kuominchun (“people’s Army”) or rebels 
are driving eastward over a front of some 
hundred miles north of the Yangtse River. 
They have already captured several im- 
portant towns and have broken the Peiping- 
Hankow railroad, an important north-and- 
south artery. The bloodiest fighting has 
occurred along the border between Hupeh 
and Honan provinces, where thousands. of 
Nationalist troops have deserted. Chiang 
went personally to the front and mobilized 
his best-trained troops. Later he withdrew 
to Hankow and may not risk a decisive 
conflict. One factor in favor of the Na- 
tionalists is that the rebels lack ammuni- 
tion and funds. 

The attitude of General Yen Hsi-shan, 
governor of Shansi province, is likely to 
determine the outcome. He has refused 
to cooperate with the Nanking Govern- 
ment unless certain demands are met, in- 
cluding the elimination of Chiang from a 
reorganized government. Yen has pro- 
posed an armistice and a conference at 
Peiping of all the main commanders in- 
volved. 


OrTIZ RUBIO 


MEXICO—Ortiz Rubio Elected 

President. On Sunday, November 
17, millions of Mexicans went to the polls 
to elect a constitutional president to suc- 
ceed the late General Alvaro Obregon, who 
was assassinated a year ago. During the 
intervening year, Emilio Portes Gil has 
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been the provisional president, by election 
of Congress. 

Pascual Ortiz Rubio (Pahs-kwahl Or- 
tees Roo-bee-o), candidate of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party, was swept into 
office by what appears to have been the 
largest vote ever cast in Mexico. Rubio 
is an engineer and former Mexican Am- 
bassador to Brazil. He is the choice of 
Gil, Calles, and the small group who have 
controlled the country for the past six 
years. With all the machinery of the Gov- 
ernment in his favor, his election was be- 
lieved a foregone conclusion. The chief 
opposition candidate was Jose Vasconcelos 
(Ho-zay Vahs-kon-say-lohs), of the “Anti- 
Reelectionist” Party, a teacher and former 
Obregon minister. The Communist can- 
didate, General Pedro Triana, ran a poor 
third. 

The election was marked by much dis- 
order and bloodshed. At least 19 persons 
were reported killed throughout the coun- 
try, and many more wounded, with the 
worst rioting at Vera Cruz and Mexico 
City. The Government had posted troops 
at_ strategic points to prevent armed out- 
breaks. Vasconcelos, though conceding his 
opponent’s election, charged ‘that his fol- 
lowers were interfered with at the polls. 
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The Junior Republic Court in session. 


George Junior Republic 
(Concluded from page 8) 


of the State of New York, and laws 
made by the citizens themselves. 

Once a month there is a meeting of 
the Town Council at which any citizen 
may propose an amendment to existing 
laws or propose new laws. The pro- 
posed laws and amendments are dis- 
cussed at length and finally voted upon 
by all the citizens. Recently a question 
that was troubling the Republic was 
whether or not girls should be permitted 
to smoke. After much serious debate 
a law was passed allowing the girls this 
privilege, yet very few of them take ad- 
vantage of it. 

Republic police enforce laws with 
greater strictness than the police of 
most cities. When a culprit is brought 
into the Republic Court he realizes he 
is facing a serious situation. He may 
employ counsel, for the Republic not 
only has lawyers but also a Bar Asso- 
ciation which gives examinations to 
those wishing to practice law within 
the Republic. 

The Republic jail is no makeshift, but 
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has barred windows and rows of double 
tiered cells, so that sleeping in jail is 
not a “lark.” 

The Republic has a fine gymnasium 
building, a well-equipped library and a 
chapel which is open at all times to all 
creeds. Although chapel attendance is 
not compulsory, about ninety per cent of 
the citizens are present at services. 

The boys and girls that I met at the 
Republic were a fine group. Their 
brows were not furrowed with care 
about “affairs of state,” but they all 
seemed to possess an air of confidence 
which I am sure is the result of living 
up to the Republic motto of “Nothing 
Without Labor” and the responsibilities 
of self-government. 

The late President Roosevelt was 
deeply interested in the George Junior 
Republic. It has won the praise of 
many other prominent persons who rec- 
ognize its contribution to the ideal of 
the founders of our country—education 
for citizenship. 





Congress Faces Session 
(Concluded from page 17) 


open a decided sectional hostility. The 
Bingham case (see page 20) started 
it. The frank testimony of Joseph L. 
Grundy, president of the Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers’ Association and chief 
champion of protection, added fuel. His 
open contempt for the “backward” 
Western and Southern States and their 
disproportionate representation in the 
Senate stiffened the opposition of the 
anti-tariff coalition. Then there was 
the apparent slight to Senator Johnson 
(see page 21), the attempted appoint- 
ment of a Wall Street man, Otto Kahn, 
to be treasurer of the Republican cam- 
paign, and various bitter remarks by 
such leaders of the Regulars as Senators 
Reed and Moses. The latter tactlessly 
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called the Insurgents “sons of the wild 
jackass,” the effect of which in the 
Corn Belt can be readily imagined. 
Moses is in charge of the committee to 
promote the reelection of Republican 
Senators, and many of the Progressives, 
particularly Norris, are convinced he 
is doing his best to defeat them next 
fall. 

All these incidents have only served 
to intensify the natural differences in 
outlook between the aristocratic, high- 
tariff, industrial East and the demo- 
cratic (with a small “d”), low-tariff, 
agricultural West and South. Neither 
group understands the other, and the 
feeling between them is probably more 
unfriendly than at any time since the 
Progressive revolt of 1907. The West 
is naturally the great producer of raw 
materials and food, the East of manu- 
factured products, and their interests in- 
evitably conflict. There has been revived 
talk recently of a new party alignment, 
and even of a third-party ticket led by 
Borah in 1932. But such premature 
rumors may be taken with many grains 
of salt. President Hoover is said to 
be much concerned over the party split. 
He has remained neutral throughout 
the squabble. While his economic 
principles align him with the East, his 
humanitarian sympathies are progres- 
sive, and he will hardly approve the 
efforts of Administration supporters to 
drive the Progressives into open hos- 
tility. 

When the regular session opens, the 
tariff debates will probably continue in 
public until the Senate completes a bill 
that it can discuss with the House. The 
coalition has refused the offer of the 
Regulars te rewrite their own bill in 
caucus. They would much prefer to 
debate each duty to a finish on the floor 
of the Senate. But there are many other 
important issues that must come up 
early in the new session. One of the 
first of. them is the status of Senator- 
elect William S. Vare of Pennsylvania, 
who has never been allowed to take 
his seat since the primary election of 
1927 which was allegedly so fraudulent. 
The Reed investigating committee re- 
ported adversely to him in the last 
Congress, but the new Congress is not 
bound by it. However, it is widely 
believed that Vare’s seat will be declared 
vacant. 

Other big questions of internal policy 
that will certainly receive attention are 
tax reduction (see page 20), flood con- 
trol, the power industry, consolidation 
of railroads, lobbying, prohibition re- 
organization, Federal prisons, and labor 
injunctions. 

In foreign affairs, American adher- 
ence to the World Court on the Root 
Plan, and the forthcoming naval dis- 
armament conference will hold the spot- 
light. Thorough discussions of all these 
subjects will appear in The Scholastic 
as they develop. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Witherspoon, throwing up er 
“Still, we must do what we can.” 

And in most of them, Miss Witherspoon 
discovered, apprehension was tempered by 
the sense of novelty and adventure and the 
wish to do what they could. In a day or 
two Miss Witherspoon herself had caught 
an exalted, almost reckless mood. She 
too, she felt, must do what she could for 
the War, and her mind began to face the 
probability of the six soldiers’ arrival. She 
would have to be strict with them from the 
first: that was the only way. She had 
gone the wrong way to work with the 
young men at the street corner: that was 
how they had got the upper hand. She lifted 
her chin and squared her jaw as though 
the enemy was already on the scene. 

Two days later, the billeting officer 
called again. Two battalions were coming. 
They were short of billets as it was. “Very 
sorry, Miss ... er .. . Miss Wither- 
spoon. Four in the big bedroom: two in 
the small one.” And three hours later 
the soldiers arrived in the town. 

She caught sight of them first from an 
upstairs window, a large party with an offi- 
cer at the head of them marching down 
the road from the station. From time to 
time they halted and the officer detached 
a few men from the head of the column and 
directed them to their appointed billet. Then 
the rest of the party, diminished after each 
halt, moved on. When she heard them halt 
outside Sea View, Miss Witherspoon’s 
heart leapt to her throat. From behind 
the curtain she watched the officer detach 
six men, send two back and call out two 
others, and as she hurried downstairs a 
loud rap sounded on the knocker. She 
braced herself for the ordeal and opened 
the door. 

The officer was the same one as before. 
Behind him crowded red, sweating faces, 
khaki caps pushed far back, khaki shoul- 
ders laden with great square packs and the 
muzzles of rifles rising vertically a few 
inches to the right or left of each face. 

“Miss Witherspoon, isn’t it?” asked the 
officer, scanning his notebook. “Here they 
are, Miss Witherspoon. Six. I’ve chosen 
quiet ones for you.” 

The soldiers grinned—that same humor- 
ous grin which she always associated with 
the young men of the street corner. A 
wave of despair broke over her. But next 
moment the officer was gone and the sol- 
diers were crowding in. Enormous fel- 
lows they seemed to her as she stood timid- 
ly holding the door open for them. Their 
nailed boots clattered like showers of heavy 
raindrops on her beautiful linoleum. They 
jostled one another in the narrow entrance, 
big-boned, clumsy, and made more clumsy 
still by the great packs on their backs. A 
strong fume of sweat and greased boot- 
leather hung about them. Miss Wither- 
spoon could feel the heat given off by the 
bodies nearest to her. 


hands. 


“Which way, Ma?” asked the foremost. 


one. 

Miss Witherspoon drew herself up and 
issued orders in her most refined accent. 
“Upstairs. Four in the big room on the 
right; two in the room on the left.” 

They tramped ponderously upstairs and 
then their footsteps seemed to spread all 
over the upper part of the house. They 


shouted to one another from room to room. 
“What-o! Struck lucky this time. Two 
beds in ’ere, Joe. ’Ow many there?” 
“One. A little un.” “Some billet, Stan!” 
“What say?” Then a babel of talk, foot- 
steps, bumping and rattling of rifles and 
equipment. Miss Witherspoon stood in the 
kitchen, left hand to left cheek, listening. 
Her heart bled for her paint and varnish. 
Thank heaven she had put away all her 
sheets and pillow-cases, all cushions, orna- 
ments, tablecloths—everything that could 
be put away. 

Presently there were steps on the stairs 
and along the back passage, and two of 
them appeared in the doorway of the 
kitchen. They had taken off their caps, 
equipment, and tunics, and stood in their 
grey flannel shirts, open at the necks, the 
sleeves rolled up to the elbows. 

“Can you lend us a bucket, Ma, to have 
a wash in?” 


Miss Witherspoon pursed her lips. “Ma” 
seemed to her a great impertinence. “There 
is a bathroom and basin upstairs,’ she 
said. 

“Yes, but some of the other chaps’ll be 
using that. Got to be on parade in ’alf an 
hour, see?” They stood there in the door- 
way smiling and looking about them, hesi- 
tating and inquisitive, like two sheep at 
an open gate. She was surprised to see 
how different they looked now. Undressed, 
they were much less formidable. ‘They 
had ceased to be simply soldiers: they had 
become individuals—two great boys. Miss 
Witherspoon ventured to look more atten- 
tively at the one who had spoken. He 
stood with his bare arms crossed in front 
of him. Round his middle, holding up his 
thick khaki trousers, he wore a_ broad 
scarlet belt decorated with a variety of 
brass badges and buttons. His hair was 
cropped close. Two mobile, dark brown 
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eyes slid like bright beads in a round, 
swarthy face. He had a saucy turned-up 
nose. Yes, Miss Witherspoon saw at once 
that he was one of the saucy kind. She 
could see it in his smile, too, a broad 
smile, half saucy, half shy. 

“There’s a pail there by the sink,” she 
said sternly; “but I can’t have you wash- 
ing~in here.” 

“We can wash in the yard,” said the 
soldier, the broad smile still on his face. 
He dropped his crossed arms and went 
over, with elbows turned out and a swag- 
ger of the shoulders, to get the pail. Up- 
stairs the bath-tap roared, now audible, 
now inaudible, across the clumping and 
rumbling of heavy boots and the endless 
chatter of raucous voices. It sounded as 
if all the party-walls upstairs had been 
removed and the place had become one 
great crowded hall. Miss Witherspoon 
still stood in the kitchen. All her home 
life, she realized with terror, had suddenly 
been annihilated; for this would go on 
now, she supposed, till the end of the War. 
She was appalled, but not quite as appalled 
as she had been twenty minutes ago when 
those six clumsy giants, one indistinguish- 
able from the other, had crowded into her 
front door. The sight of these two fellows 
in their shirt-sleeves had reassured her. 

The pail clanked in the yard and then 
the backdoor latch clattered and the other 
soldier came in carrying the pail. He 
smiled at her .apologetically. “Can I take 
some more water, Miss?” he said, and 
turned away to the sink, lifting up the 
empty pail. 

It was his eyes that caught Miss Wither- 
spoon’s attention—dark blue eyes with 
black brows and heavy black lashes. She 
glanced at him again as he stood with 
his back to her with one hand on the run- 
ning tap. The neckband of his shirt was 
tucked inwards, ready for his wash, show- 
ing the white, hairless skin of his neck be- 
low the sharp line of the sunburn. His 
bare arm, raised to hold the tap, was white 
and hairless too, and when he lifted the 
full pail and turned round she saw a pink 
boyish face that blushed a little through 
the tan when she spoke to him. 

“Do you want me to lend you a towel?” 
she said. 

“No, thank you, Miss; I’ve got one.” 
He patted his left trouser-pocket and she 
saw that a hank of rather dirty towel hung 
out of it. “Why,” she thought, looking 
at him more kindly, “he’s nothing but a 
great evergrown child.” 

“What’s your name?” she asked him. 

He stopped with the full pail hanging 
from his right arm, the left arm held away 
from his body to balance it. “Me? Jim 
Marsden, Miss.” 

“And the other soldier?” 

“My pal? He’s Stan. Stanley Rolf.” 

How clear it all came back to her, after 
all these years: nine nearly ten 
years. “Jimmy!” she whispered. “Jimmy 
Marsden!” That was the door he had 
come in at. He had stood at the sink 
there. She fell back into her dream. 

It was really, she reflected, from that 
moment when she asked him his name that 
she had set her heart on Jimmy—adopted 
him, as it were, for her own. Not that 
she had surrendered to this invasion of 
young men as soon as that. No: it had 
taken them a week—more, a fortnight, at 
least—to tame their “Ma.” For it was 








they—she confessed it willingly now—who 
had tamed her, not she them. She smiled 
dreamily to herself. To begin with, she 
remembered, she had been very independ- 
ent. Jimmy, of course, could have done 
what he liked from, the first, but she had 
been very stand-offsh with the rest. She 
complained about the way they banged the 
front door: and another thing, she told 
them—she couldn’t have them running in 
and out of her kitchen. “Right you are, 
Ma!” they replied in a chorus. Their way 
of receiving her complaints was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the young men at the 
street corner. They, she reflected, would 
have faced her with an amused and scorn- 
ful silence and then laughed at her when 
her back was turned. These fellows were 
rough but, somehow, nicer, franker. 

Soon Miss Witherspoon found that all 
the heavier jobs had been taken out of her 
hands: fetching coal, scrubbing floors, 
lighting the fire, swilling out the yard—all 
of such jobs were done by the Tommies. 
She began to think she had turned into a 
lady with a whole staff of servants. 

But soon she felt the desire to be doing 
jobs for them. It began with Jimmy, of 
course. One day he came and asked her 
for some grey wool. He wanted to darn 
a sock. “Bring the sock to me,” she had 
said, “I’ll do it. And if you’ve a shirt or 
socks that want washing, bring them at the 
same time.” 

“Oh no, Miss!”—Jimmy had always 
called her Miss to the last—“that would 
be ” 


“Run along now,” she ordered him, “and 
don’t be silly”; and he brought two pairs 
of socks and a grey flannel shirt. Private 
J. Marsden, No. 2071: she remembered 
even his number to this way. 

Before long she was washing and darn- 
ing for the whole lot of them. And Miss 
Witherspoon discovered that she had 
turned not into a lady with six servants, but 
into a woman with a family of great sons. 
She loved to have them swarming about 
the place with their strong bare arms and 
shining faces, to feel that the house was 
full of them. 

Yes, they were a nice lot, that first 
lot. Jimmy, Old Bill, Stan Rolf, George 
Webster, Sam Barnes, and Bertie Smith. 
She remembered every name. Others that 
came later she had forgotten long since. 
But that first lot, of course, had stayed 
much the longest. Eight months. Yet 
during that time they were always, it 
seemed, on the point of going. All sorts 
of rumours came along. Now they were 
off in a week to Mespot, now they were 
to be broken up and drafted to different 
units in France, once they were even said 
to be going to China. Each new rumor 
was the truth at last. “No mistake this 
time.” “Gospel, I tell you! Bet you what 
you like! Straight from Corporal John- 
son, Brigade Orderly Room.” 

“You and your rumours!” said Miss 
Witherspoon. “Get along with you!” But 
every time a new rumour came, her heart 
dropped like a stone. 

Then her mind ran on to that terrible, 
rapturous time. It seemed to her now, as 
she looked back on it, that the slow pas- 
sage of time had suddenly begun to hurry, 
to whirl visibly past, as it had done when 
as a little girl she had unhooked the pen- 
dulum from the kitchen clock at home. 
A storm of events had swept down on her, 
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engulfing her, whirling her from despair 
to delight and back again to despair, leav- 
ing her at last flung aside, deserted. 

First had come the brief delightful 
days of Jimmy’s illness. It was nothing 
much, as it turned out, but at first the 
doctor thought it might be appendicitis and 
he had to lie in bed, perfectly still. 

In two days he was up again, on light 
duty, and it was after his second morning 
on light duty that the blow fell. Stan 
Rolf yelled it out, coming off parade, as 
he went upstairs. 

“Moving on to-morrow, Ma! No mis- 
take this time. It’s out in Orders.” 

She stood for a moment, one hand 
against the passage-wall. Then she turned 
into the kitchen, to be alone. She felt 
suddenly very tired and sat down on the 
nearest chair beside the open door. A 
cold despair had clutched her, shrivelling 
her vitals. Then her mind flew to Jimmy. 
He couldn’t go. He wasn’t well enough. 
And in imagination she wrestled for Jim- 
my against the blind tyranny of the army. 
Ever since her life had become part of 
the soldier’s life she had been darkly aware 
of that tyranny working behind the scenes, 
a vast black machine, the enemy of all 
love, desire, and humanity. Now, she felt, 
its relentless power was suddenly being 
increased ; it was beginning to drive at high 
pressure, blind, irresistible. What dif- 
ference would it make whether Jimmy was 
well or ill, whether she loved him or hated 
him? The machine would turn its iron 
wheel and the War, which had been wait- 
ing so long for Jimmy and the rest, would 
swallow him up. Suddenly she felt that 
she could not bear to be alone any longer. 
With a desperate determination she con- 
trolled her face and went upstairs. 

Jimmy was bending over the bed in the 
little room with his back to her. He had 
turned all the things out of his kitbag and 
was absorbed in folding and repacking 
them. 

“You won't be able to go!” she said, in 
a voice that sounded strange to her. 

Jimmy looked up. “Me? Why? I’m 
all right.” 

“You want to go?” A chill crept to her 
heart. She couldn’t face his eyes. 

“Of course, when the other chaps are 
going.” 

She stood with hanging arms, hands 
clasped in front of her, watching him. He 
was serenely absorbed in his preparations. 
Neither of them spoke. . . . 

And then, all in a flash it seemed, it was 
next morning and she stood holding open 
the front door as they went out, loaded up 
with their full-marching-order and _ their 
kitbags hoisted on their shoulders. “Ta-ta, 
Ma! Good luck!” “So long, Ma!” One 
by one they filed out, Jimmy among them. 
The Orderly Sergeant had told him, the 
night before, to parade with the rest. 
“Good-bye! Good-bye!” She patted the 
pack on his back. “You'll write, won't 
you?” “You bet!” he promised. He was 
happy, smiling. His eyes, as they met hers, 
shone with contentment. For a mo- 
ment they all stood together on the pave- 
ment, great strapping fellows; and she 
suddenly recalled the moment, eight months 
ago, when they had arrived, crowding in 
upon her, sweating, clumsy, all exactly 
a 

Miss Witherspoon sighed, and the sigh, 
catching and quivering in her breast, 
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roused her again from her reverie. Her 
eyes wandered incredulously about the 
kitchen, empty now of all those ghosts 
of pain and happiness. 

She closed her eyes. But in a moment 
she opened them again and began to move 
about the kitchen. It was not good, she 
knew, to dream too much of the past. 
What was it, this time, that had started 
her off? At first she could not remember. 
Then it came back to her that it had been 
the voices of the young men laughing be- 
hind the privet-hedge as she stood at the 
bedroom window. The church clock struck 
four and she began to fill the kettle and 
light the oil-stove. Why couldn’t she go 
to the front door and call to them: “Come 
in, all of you; come in, and let’s have tea.” 
It seemed simple .enough—simple, and yet, 
she knew, impossible, quite impossible. 
For the old barriers were up once again, 
as in the days before the War. 

She took up her duster and went into 
the sitting-room: she might as well be 
doing a little dusting while the kettle 
boiled. But she had hardly begun to dust 
when there came a knock at the door. 

She opened it to find a little group of 
young men standing before her. The fore- 
most one held a boy by the arm—a boy 
who stood capless, with hanging head. 
“He’s ill or hurt,’ she thought, and at 
the same moment the young man spoke: 

“He’s split his head, Miss. Fell off his 
bike at the corner.” Another young man 
held the boy’s cap and a third his bicycle. 

Miss Witherspoon took the boy’s arm. 
“All right!” she said. “All right! I'll take 

im.” The other fellow handed her the 
cap and the third leaned the bicycle against 
the house wall, near the door. 

“It'll -be all right here, won’t it?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Miss Witherspoon, “if you 
chaps will just keep an eye on it.” She 
closed the front door and led the boy into 
the kitchen. He walked with his head 
still bowed stiffly forward as though he 
thought that blood was dripping from the 
wound. 

“Sit down here, Sonny,” she said. “Now, 
where is it?” The boy pointed gropingly. 

Miss Witherspoon went to a drawer and 
got out scissors, lint, plaster, boracic pow- 
der and some clean linen. Then, separat- 
ing the thick black hair with careful fin- 
gers she found the cut-and examined it. 
“Only the skin broken,” she remarked, and 
began to clip away the hair round the 
wound. “Now your coat off!” She helped 
him out of his coat and took off his tie 
and collar. “Now come over to the sink 
and let me bathe it.” She bathed the place 
with a clean rag and then went to the 
table and made a pad of lint, tore a 
bandage of linen, and, placing the pad on 
the wound, secured it with the bandage 
which she tied under his chin. The boy 
still held his head tilted awkwardly for- 
ward. “All right, Sonny!” she said, and 
put a finger under his chin and lifted his 
face. He raised his eyes to hers—dark 
eyes under black brows—and smiled at her. 
The kettle was boiling: she filled the tea- 
pot. Then she conducted him into the 
sitting-room and made him lie down on the 
sofa. “Just for a short time,” she said. 
“It’s a good thing to rest a little after a 
knock on the head.. Try and have a little 
nap. But first I’ll bring you a cup of tea.” 

She brought him the tea and laid his 


The anti-prohibitionist spoke bitterly 
“Water has killed more people than liquor 
ever did.” 

“How do you make that out?” 

“Well, to begin with, there was the 
flood.” 
| 


Pat—I hear. that Sandy tried to cheat 
the undertaker. 

Mike—How did he do that? , 

Pat—Just before he died he buried his 
face in his hands. 








coat, collar, and tie on a chair. “Now 
drink the tea and then lie quiet till I call 
you,” she ordered, closing the door on him. 
She returned to the kitchen, sternly re- 
pressing the desire to sit and talk to him. 
In an hour, she determined, she would 
look in and see how he was. 

But before the hour was past she heard 
the sitting-room door open and he came 
into the kitchen. He had put on his coat 
and his collar and tie. “I ought to be 
getting along,” he said. “I’ve still ten 
miles to go and they'll be expecting me, 
and I feel quite all right now.” 

“Sure?” she asked. 

“Quite sure, thank you.” 
linen bandage and smiled shyly. 
take this off now?” 

Miss Witherspoon considered seriously. 
“Well,” she conceded: “perhaps! But keep 
the pad on. You can put your cap over 
“” 

She untied the bandage for him, looking 
again into his eyes as she did so. “What’s 
your name?” she asked. 

“George Heather.” 

She turned from him with a little sigh. 
“You're like a boy I knew once,” she said. 

She followed him to the front door, 
opened it for him, and stood watching his 
face as he examined his bicycle. But the 
bicycle had escaped with the loss of a little 
paint and he turned to say good-bye. 

“Call in, won’t you?” she said, “if you 
happen to pass this way again.” 

He thanked her, and promised he would. 
“But I don’t suppose I shall come this 
way again,” he said. “You see, I live in 
London.” 

She watched him ride away, and then, 
feeling suddenly lonely, latched the front 
door and crossed the road to the corner 
house opposite her own, where she had a 
friend. And sitting in the friend’s front 
room Miss Witherspoon told of the boy 
and the bicycle accident. “It quite took 
me back,” she said, “to the happy days of 
the War.” 

Half an hour later, as she rose to return 
home, her friend pointed across the road. 
“Do you see the new building?” she asked. 

Miss Witherspoon glanced across. They 
were digging out the foundations of a new 
house in the gap between two houses oppo- 
site. 

“But that’s my view,” she cried. 
“They’re shutting out my view of the sea.” 


He touched.the 
“May I 
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_ Farmer: I want to put a death notice 
in your paper. How much do you charge? 
Editor: A dollar an inch. 
Farmer: Heavens! And he was over 
six feet high! - 
io 


I met a man who told me I looked like 
you. 

Where is he? I’d like to kill him! 

It’s all right, I did! 
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Little Edna (seeing her mother’s new 
evening gown just arrived): Oh, mamma, 
how lovely! Will you wear it tonight? 

Mother: No dear, not tonight. This is 
only for when ladies and getnlemen come 
to dinner. 

Edna: O, mamma, let’s pretend just 
for once that papa’s a gentleman. 
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The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Janet Crawford 


A. Nobel Prize for Mann 

Why is the Nobel Prize the most coveted of 
all literary honors? Does an aspirant for this 
prize formally enter a contest? Inform your- 
self on the career of Thomas Mann; then report 
to your class. 


B. Cover Design 

The cover design suggests a national holiday 
which many groups will wish to celebrate. In 
the Thanksgiving volume of Oxr American 
Holiday series (Dodd, Mead & Co.) there_is 
excellent program material. Make use of The 
First Thanksgiving, by Arthur Guiterman, a poet 
who is to appear in The Poetry Corner this 
year. 


Cc. A Master of “Little Things” 

What circumstance of Martin Armstrong’s life 
would Sir Esme Howard particularly approve? 
Explain the implications of Armstrong’s musical 
taste. 

Follow the author’s 
your power of observation. 
of awareness be enlarged? Explain the mean- 
ing of “Very fond of company but hate 
‘society.’”’ Fifteen authors besides Armstrong 
are mentioned. How many of them can you 
place? * 


D. Sea View 
1. Justify the title. 


suggestion for testing 
How may the field 


2. an is the author’s 
attitude toward the heroine? Mention several 
touches which make Miss Witherspoon real. 
4. Is the movement of the story too leisurely? 
Why or why not? 5. At what points does one 
most admire Mr. Armstrong’s descriptive power? 
6. Trace the change in Miss Witherspoon’s atti- 
tudes. 7. Why are we told nothing p the fate 
of ‘“‘Ma’s” boys? 8 Are you disapporne 
when you hear the young boy’s a 

didn’t the author choose to call him 4 
Marsden, Jr.? 10. Does the story seem true to 
real life? 11. Explain why you think that the 
closing sentence is or is not artistic? 


E. Following the Films 

You have been hired by a film corporation to 
interest high school students in good pictures. 
Selling stratagem demands that your talk be 
skillfully introduced. A humorous story, a per- 
sonal theater-going experience, such as might 
happen to any one in your audience; or an 
anecdote concerning one of the actors, may be 
used to secure ‘attention. 

Then you must know whereof you speak. For 
a, one who talks on Disraeli must thor- 

hly inform himself on the careers of George 

‘Arliss and Disraeli. (What popular biography 
has made Disraeli alive to thousands of read- 
ers?) Telling effect must secured in the 
closing sentences. Note Miss Robertson’s well- 
handled conclusion. 


F. The Poetry Corner 

Just why Hilaire Belloc was named years ago, 
with Chesterton and Shaw, as one of the three 
cleverest men in London, is not hard to under- 
stand when one has read Mr. Lowe’s excellent 
notes. 

You have been given one rticularly witty 
Belloc epigram. Here is another: 

“T’m tired of Love; I’m still more tired of Rhyme 
But money gives me pleasure all the time.” 

Let ten members of the class respond to roll call 
by giving epigrams from _ Belloc’s Collected 
Poems. To a refreshing note to your 
poetry program, have The Microbe read. 

I. The South Country. 1. How is atmos- 
phere created in the first stanza? 2. Character- 
ize North and West England as the poet sees 
them. 3. What are the appealing features of 
the South Country? 4. Compare the expression 
boyhood friends with Belloc’s The men that 
were boys when I was a boy. 5. What unusual 
turn of expression do you find in stanza 9? 
6. Louis Untermeyer has characterized this as 
the “‘most pictorial and persuasive of Belloc’s 
oe poems.” Justify the adjectives. 

The Ni, 1. Point out details which 
hatin to vibe inower. lulling atmosphere of 
the poem. 2. What likeness do you find be- 
tween this poem and Shelley’s To-Night. 

Ill. Hannaker Mill. 1. What lines most 
strongly suggest desolation? 2. What use is made 
of contrast? 3. ag you found many examples 
of this a, b, a, b, b, rhyme scheme? Compare 
bod Paes m of Hannaker Mill with that of The 

ight 


G. The Best Play I Ever Saw Contest 
Participation in The Best Play I Ever Saw 
Contest will provide a well-motivated composi- 
tion project. Preliminary work may consist of 
reviewing conditions of the contest, analysis of 
= essays, discussion of dramatic values. 
hen the essays have been written, - commit- 
tee from the class will choose the three best 
compositions and forward them to The Scholastic. 


H. Vocabulary Test 

In the parenthesis place the number corre- 
sponding to words % similar meaning from the 
list above. 

1. expert technician, «2. é¢rabbedness, 3. harsh, 
4. treeless region, 5. goal of pilgrimage, 6. osten- 
tatious of learning, 7. absentmindedly, 8. omni- 
present, 9. condition relating to hearing, 10. 
rapturous, 11. government officials collectively, 
12. style of Renaissance decline 

- They overlook baroque design ( ) 
Salzburg is a mecca ( ) 

The acoustics are unfavorable (_ ) 

They eat the ubiquitous sandwich ( ) 

She gazed abstractedly after him ( 

The bureaucracy participated ( ) 

Fear gave her asperity ( 

. One heard raucous voices ( 

. He controls words as a virtuoso his violin 


( 

10. The appeal is not to the pedantic ( ) 
I. The Scholastic Book Page 

Can you evaluate a modern book as well as 
Jane Sinclair and other pupils whose tabloid book 
reviews are published? Then enter the Tabloid 
Book Review Contest. 

If you were promised as a gift any book which 
you might choose from this week’s Reading Sug- 
gestions, which one would you select and why? 

J. Salzburg, Where Music and Drama Meet 

Use the material in this article as the basis 
for five three-minute talks; 1. Salzburg, the City 
of Romance. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
3. Origin of the — Festival. 4. The 
— To-day, 5. The Work of Max Rein- 

t 


K, Preetiepionse Chicago Dedicates Her Pa- 
‘ial Opera 


WOBNAUMUAWN He * 
_ or 6 rye 


ouse 

How "an the United States compare with 

European countries in the cultivation of grand 

opera? Discuss the significance of Chicago’s im- 
posing new opera project. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By William G. Fixel 


(These projects and questions are based upon 
subject matter in the current number of The 
Scholastic.) 

lL. The George Junior Republic 

A brief report on the life and educational ideals 

pd William R. George, its founder, will be help- 


What two principles or axioms (common, every- 
day principles which we all have often heard 
and —— seem to form the basis of the life in 
this unique community? State the conditions in 
the repu lic which are quite similar to those in 
the outside world. 

hat similar movement do we find in our 
schools to-day? If you have any form of student 
government in your school, investigate it. 
your student ials have any actual authority 
and responsibility, or are they merely spokesmen 
for the faculty members? Can you see any 
difference between ‘“‘student government” and 
“student participation in school government”? 
— the beneficial results of the system in your 
school. 
Stage a debate on the question, “Resolved, that 
student, government should be instituted in our 
school.” 

Affirmative: 
Education, ch. 


King, Irving, Social As +g Be of 
XV. Welling, Richar 
Facts About Pupil * Government. 


Negative: Clapp. L., Education 29:335-344 
(1909), = Pon a in Public Schools. 

See also Debate Handbooks. 
Il. Congress 

Before reading this article, be sure you know 
the meaning of the following: “old guard,” con- 
servative, “‘stand patter,” progressive, insurgent, 
radical, coalition, and lobby. 

* e following topics will” make interesting floor 
talks: 

Joseph Cannon as Speaker of the House, 

The Powers of the Speaker To-da 

The National Origins Act (Schol, March 3, 
1929, p. 18), 

Farm Relief, 

Equal Representation in the Senate. 

Which Congress will meet in its first regular 

on Di 2? How many months have 

elapsed since the last congressional elections? 
Why is there this interval? On what date did 
those elected become members of this Congress? 
What is the political complexion of the present 
Congress? hat is the difference between the 
“paper” majority and the actual working ma- 
jority which controls legislation, especially in the 

mate? What question or questions brought 
about the present uliar situation as to control 
in the Senate? hat has intensified fhe natural 
difference in outlook between the Efgst, on one 
side, and the South and West, on/ the other? 
What is Hoover’s stand in this co itroversy be- 
tween the sections? 

Weuld our western states, i the whole 
nation for that matter, be as fully, developed to- 





day if it were not for the so-called “dispropor- 
tionate representation” in the Senate (i. e., each 
state having two Senators, no matter haw large 
or small it it)? Would the Union have been 
—— without this provision in the Constitution? 

w only may this situation be changed (See the 
Constitution, Article V)? 

Which house is theoretically the most respon- 
sive to popular opinion? Why? Which house 
is more easily controlled +? the Biomed in power? 
Why? use, in inion of some, 
seems to act as a v7 the St of * e rights of the 

people? What customs or traditions allow this? 

pe Why did Hoover call the Special Session which 
has just ended? (See Schol, Pay 11, 1929, pp. 
16, 17). What was accomplished relative to 
each of these reasons? 

Name (a) three progressive Senators, (b) three 
senators of the “‘old guard,” and (c) four im- 
portant members of the House. 

What important bills, po and questions 
face this regular session? 


Ill, The Drama of Greek Development 


Compare the forces making for union and 
disunion of the ancient Greek cities and of the 
thirteen original states of our own country. 
Greece had developed a culture and a civilization 
but did not have the “knack” of political or- 

anization which was Rome’s contribution to 

iety. What was Rome’s weakness? See if 
you can find out the contribution and also the 
weakness of the foliowing empires: Egyptian, 
Chinese, Holy Roman of Charlemagne and his 
successors down to modern times, Spanish, Ger- 
man, and British. Wherein is our own country 
strong and weak? 
IV. National Affairs 

Elections. In which years, odd or even, are tne 
elections for national officials held? ho was 
elected mayor of New York? What importance 
may be attached to election results in Virginia 


and Kentucky? 

Diplomatic Changes. Who is to take Sir Esme 
Howard’s place as British Ambassador? What 
makes him an ideal selection? 

Hoover and Johnson. Give a brief sketch of the 

litical career and political beliefs of Hiram 
Jo hnson. What was the nature of this so-called 

lunder against him? Do you know of any other 

mistakes or s, not rily like this 
one, which at the time seemed inconsequential 
but which later determined the results of elec- 
tions? (See presidential elections in which Clay, 
Blaine and Hancock were candidates.) 

The President’s Armistice Day S: eech. Ex- 
plain Mr. Hoover’s suggestion as to “Freedcm of 
the Seas.” What is your opinion of this doctrine? 

ho first b ht forward this idea? When? 
What has been — 's stand on this question? 
Have we always lived up to this view of the 
president’s? Why will not the matter be discussed 
at the coming London Parley? How do Italy and 
France react to this p ? 

Are there as many men under arms to-day as 
before the Great War? Is the world otherwise 
as fully armed? 

Why was the Shearer Probe “squelched”? 
What may be the president’s attitude toward the 
companies involved by rer’s testimony? 

Government and Business. Why is this 
wave of selling that swept the stock market 
termed mysterious”? What two steps has the 
Administration taken as evidence of its belief in 
the fundamental soundness of business? 

The Tariff Lobby. Why was Senator Bingham 
censored ? plain the, , activities of the “‘Ameri- 
can Taxpayers League.” t is meant by the 
“sucker list”? at sort of lobbying do you 
consider justifiable? 

V. Foreign Affairs 

England. What two victories in its foreign 
policies has the Labor Party won? t is being 
done with reference to the unemployment prob- 
lem? Prepare a report on the “dole.” Explain 
what has been done concerning the coal crisis. 

France. What is Tardieu’s policy towards 
evacuation of Germany? How has he reassured 
the Nationalists who are always fearful of in- 
vasion from the east? 

Switzerland. What city has been selected as 
the site of the Bank of International Settlements? 
Review the essential features of this bank in the 
preceding issue of The Scholastic. 

Germany. te the Saar valley on your map. 
Why was this district taken by France? How is 
its future ownership to be’ determined? To 
what understanding are Stresemann and Briand 
said to have come? 

Austria. What change concerning the govern- 
ment of Vienna has been suggested? you 
know of any important city which is simi- 
larly governed? What reactions did this proposal 
bring? What is the Heimwehr demanding? Ex- 
plain England’s interference in this affair. 

hina. Who is president of the Nanking 
government? What part is the governor of 
the Shansi province playing in this recent 
rebellion ? 

Mexico. How many candidates are there in 
the Mexican presidential election? Which one 
won? Why? What ution did the govern- 
ment take? Should this precaution be taken in 
our own country? 








Saplings, 1929 


The 


‘‘Blue Ribbons’’ 


of Literary 


Achievement in American High Schools 


Saplings, 1929, is now ready for dis- 
tribution. 


It contains the cream of the poetry, 
short stories, and essays submitted to 
The Scholastic Awards, The Scholastic’s 
annual contests for the development 
of creative work in American High 
Schools. 


Saplings is the most interesting of all 
literary anthologies. In its pages is 
found work which has stood out from 
many thousands of manuscripts. The 
writers of tomorrow are making their 
first bow here. 


Much of the material in Saplings in- 
vites favorable comparison with pro- 
fessional writing, and each year since 
the publication of the first anthology in 
1926, has received enthusiastic endorse- 
ment from educators, writers, and critics. 
Teachers who are interested in en- 


couraging and stimulating a will for 
creative self-expression inherent in every 
high school student will find Saplings 
an inspiration to their pupils. Every 
high school library should have a copy of 
Saplings. 


Saplings, of itself, is a beautiful book. 
It contains 128 pages, carefully printed 
and bound in gold-stamped crimson 
cloth, with a colored dust-jacket for 
cover, and makes a handsome addition 
to any book collection. 


Special Price 


The list price of Saplings is $1.50, but a 
special discount of 25% is offered to 
teachers and students, reducing the cost 
to $1.13, plus twelve cents postage. 
Use the order form below. 


Note: All four editions of Saplings, 
from 1926 to 1929, may be had at this 
price. 





The Scholastic, Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Please send me the following copies of Saplings: (Check edition desired) 


1926 


I enclose 
($1.25 for each volume, including postage.) 


I shall remit on receipt. 


Name...... 





Address. 





City 





1928 


in full payment. 





*To prove Parker Duofold is 
a pen of lifelong perfection, 
we offer to make good any 
defect, provided complete 
pen is sent by the owner di- 
rect to the factory with 
10c for return postage and 

insurance, 


Give mother: Mottled Blue 
Porcelain Base with Con- 
wvertible Streamline Pen 


with Moire tip, $6.50 


Tell Him How Parker’s 
HOME-STUDY DESK SET 
Helps Fellows Get 


Give Dad: Black Metal 
Base, places for scratch 
pad and clips. Con- 
vertible Streamline 

Penwith Moire ti 
included, $7.75 


Better School Marks 


A Two in One Pen— for Pocket — for Desk 
Page Mr. Santa Claas loud enough for dad or 


mother to hear— 

Tell him Parker’s new Streamline Duofold not 
only writes with Pressureless Touch, but is also a 
convertible pen—for pocket—for desk. When 
bought with a Desk Base your dealer will include a 
Pocket Cap and Clip without charge. 

Put them on when you go to school and you have 
the regular Pocket Duofold. Take them off on arriv- 
ing home, and screw on the tapered end. Presto— 
your Duofold is now a Desk Pen. 

This ends the worry of hunting for a pen and ink 
till bedtime, while homework goes undone. 

Whether Santa Claus brings you the Desk Base 
or not, if he brings you the Parker Duofold Pen, you 
won’t have to buy a Desk Pen later when you get a 
Desk Base. 


LIEDSLAEVGQGIU ELE 


(Cut this out 
and hand to dad or mother) 


PARKER 
DUOFOLD 


Only pen convertible for pocket 


L 


He 


oe 


The new Streamline Duofold Pencil, with its 
all-Permanite barrel, matches the Pen to a T. The 
slickest pair you’ve ever laid eyes on! They outsell 
everything else at colleges— many places 2 to 1. 

Parker dealers in your city want us to invite you 
to drop in and look them over. Take your friends. 
All boys welcome. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, Janesville, Wisconsin 


iain . 


Parker Duofold 


—for desk. Only Pressureless writer. 

*Guaranteed forever against all 
defects. 

24% greater ink capacity than aver- 
age, size for size—28% lighter than 
rubber. 

Non-breakable Permanite Barrels 
in the keenest colors—jade green, 
lacquer red, mandarin yellow, lapis 
lazuli blue, or black pe gold. 


Junior or Lady Duofold, $5; Senior, $7 
In Moderne Black andPearl, $7.50, $8.50, $10 
Pencils to match, $3.25 to $5 


527-10 
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